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Foreword 


This  proceedings  was  prepared  based  on  a  symposium  held  26  and  28  April  1994  in 
Washington.  l)(V  The  s^mipoaium  was  co-sponsored  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
U  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  National  Biological  Survey.  The  U.S.  Aimy 
('onstruction  Engineering  Research  Laboratories  (USACERL)  participation  was 
funded  by  the  Office  of  the  Directorate  of  Environmental  Programs  (DAIM-ED)  under 
Military  Inierdepartmental  Purchase  Request  (MiPR)  No.  E8799930530,  work  unit 
DN3.  “RCW  Guidelin  .*8  and  Interagency  Coordination." 

The  repoiri  was  prepared  by  the  Natural  Resources  Division  (EN)  of  the  Environmental 
Sustainment  Laboratory  (EL),  USACERL:  the  Division  of  Endangered  Species.  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Serivee;  the  Research  Di'daion,  NaLonal  Biological  Survey;  and  the 
Conservation  Division,  Directorate  of  Environmental  Programs  (DAIM-ED-N).  Dr. 
Thomas  Hart.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Directorate  of  Research  and  Development 
(CERD-M),  assisted  in  planning  the  symposium.  Chester  Martin,  U.S.  Army 
Engineers  Waterways  Experiment  Station  (USAKWES)  assisted  in  conducting  the 
symposium  and  reviewing  the  proceedings.  Shelia  Mochel  (USACERL)  assisted  in 
compiling  the  proceedings.  The  USACERL  principal  investigator  was  David  J.  Tazik. 
Dr.  William  Severinghaus  is  Chief,  CECER-EN,  and  William  (3oran  is  Chief,  CECER- 
EL. 

LTC  David  J.  Rehbein  is  Commander  and  Acting  Director  of  USACERL,  and  Dr. 
Michi-iel  J.  O’Connor  is  Technical  Director. 
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1  introduction 


Background 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (ESA),  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  conservation  legislation  ever  passed  in  the  United  States.  Through  passage 
of  the  ESA,  Congress  intended  to  provide  a  means  to  conserve  the  ecosystems  upon 
which  threatened  and  endangered  species  depend  and  to  establish  a  program  to 
identify  and  conserve  these  species.  The  ecosystem  and  habitat-oriented  intent  of  the 
ESA  sometimes  is  overshadowed  by  activities  that  focus  on  listing  and  protecting 
individual  species.  A  critical  feature  of  the  ESA  is  the  responsibility  it  places  on  all 
Federal  agencies  to  protect  those  listed  species  that  occur  on  agency  lands,  as  well  as 
those  species  that  may  be  affected  by  agency  actions  and  decisions.* 

Section  7  of  the  ESA  directs  Federal  agencies  to  “utilize  their  authorities  in  further¬ 
ance  of  tlie  purpose  of  this  Act  by  carrying  out  programs  for  the  conservation  of  endan¬ 
gered  species  and  threatened  species,”**  and  to  “insure  that  any  action  authorized, 
funded  or  carried  out  by  such  agency  is  not  likely  to  jeopardize  the  continued  existence 
of  any  endangered  species  or  threatened  species  or  result  in  the  destruction  or  adverse 
modification  of  [critical  1  habitat  of  such  species.”'  Therefore,  Federal  agencies  have 
the  responsibility  to  determine  if  their  proposed  activities  may  affect  listed  species 
and,  if  so,  to  consult  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  as  appropriate. 


Federal  lands  provide  significant  habitat  for  a  wide  variety  of  more  than  B50  listed 
plant  and  animal  species.  Federal  agencies  manage  660  million  acres  of  land  in  the 


TT_ia._J  _ _ A«_  _riTO  1 J _  'T'l _ 1 ..J_  —a.  -.T 

uuiveu  oulteis,  neiiriy  Okie  uiiru  oi  u.o.  luiiu  arvtt.  iiieBt;  iitnus  Buppuii  auuuv  iiuii  ui 
all  listed  species,  with  as  many  as  25  percent  found  nearly  exclusively  there."  Many 


additional  category  1  and  2  candidate  species  and  state  listed  species  are  present  as 


Sm  axlsnsivs  rovl«Mra  by  M.J  Bmo,  Tho  EvokHion  ot  Nallonal  WHdUlm  l*w  nnd  Expsndtd  EdUkm, 

(Prasgor  PuUithws.  Nmv  York.  1083);  and  RoNi,  0  J  .  Tna  Enclai\jftd  Sptdm  Act.  a  Guida  ro  ilt  Prottetions 
and  lmpl»nmUiition  (Stankxd  Environmanlal  Law  Sociaty.  SUniord.  CA  1900). 

'*  16U.S.C.  §  1S38<a)(1). 

'  16U.S.C.  §  1536<a)(2). 

'  Natural  UerHaga  Data  Cantor  Natwork.  PanpacrrVM  on  Sp*cim  Impmriitmol  A  Rtpoil  from  NmUiral 
H0ritag0  Data  Datum  Natwork,  Tha  Natura  Conaarvaix^.  Aittnglon.  VA  (1093) 
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well.  Presence  of  these  species  sometimes  places  significant  management  responsibili¬ 
ties  on  Federal  land  management  agencies  and  constrains  their  primary  mission 
activities. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  (DA),  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS),  and 
the  National  Biological  Survey  (NBS)  are  committed  to  the  conservation  of  threatened 
and  endangered  species  (TES)  and  their  habitats,  consistent  with  individual  agency 
missions.  These  agencies  are  also  committed  to  forging  new  partnerships  among 
Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies,  the  environmental  community,  and  private,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  industrial  landowners  in  order  to  more  effectively  and  efficiently  address 
TES  technical  and  policy  issues.  A  significant  part  of  this  commitment  involves 
endangered  species  conservation  programs  and  the  related  research  necessary  to  fulfill 
obligations  under  the  ESA.  Other  agencies  face  similar  challenges  and  are  actively 
pursuing  or  planning  endangered  species  research  and  management  activities. 


Objectives 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  interagency  endangered  species  symposium  were  to: 
(1)  provide  Federal  agencies  the  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each 
agency's  endangered  species  program  and  needs,  (2)  share  information  on  curreiit  and 
future  endangered  species-related  research  and  management  activities,  and 
(3)  identify  issues  requiring  future  meetings,  such  as  regional  and  technical 
workshops.  Understanding  the  mutual  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  various  Federal 
programs  will  enable  us  to  improve  coordination  and  form  new  partnerships,  thus 
increasing  the  individual  and  collective  efficiency  and  efiectivenesH  of  our  species  and 
habitat  conservation  programs. 


Approach 

The  symposium  was  conducted  in  two  parts.  On  day  one,  each  agency  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  information  regarding  its  endangered  species  program.  Participants 
are  listed  in  Appendix  A.  Each  agency  was  asked  to  address  the  following  topics; 
agency  mission,  jurisdiction,  information  needs,  process,  issues  of  interest,  current 
agency  activities,  information  gaps/problems,  and  products/'results.  Presentations 
were  approximately  15  minutes  long  with  a  5  minute  question  and  answer  period. 

A  facilitated  brainstorming  session  was  conducted  during  day  two  to  produce  a  set  of 
findings  and  recommendations.  The  approach  used  is  further  described  in  Section  3 
of  this  report. 
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2  Agency  Presentations 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Robert  Rueaink 

MISSION/JURISDICTION:  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Service),  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  has  responsibility  for  administration  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  as  it  applies  to  terrestrial  and  freshwater 
species  and  migratory  birds. 

INFORMATION  NEEDS/GAPS:  The  Division  of  Endangered  Species  comprise 
three  branches:  Listing  and  Candidate  Assessment,  Recovery  and  Consultation, 
and  Information  Management.  Needs  will  be  addressed  relative  to  each  of  these 
branches. 

Listing/Candidate  Assessment:  In  order  to  make  listing  determinations,  the 
Service  must  have  access  to  the  beat  current  information  regarding  the  taxonomy 
and  population  status  of  the  species  under  consideration.  This  information  is  also 
necessary  for  the  Service’s  candidate  conservation  efforts. 

In  evaluating  species  for  listing,  the  best  available  information  is  needed  to  address 
the  five  factors  of  section  4  of  the  ESA: 

1.  The  present  or  threatened  destruction,  modification  or  curtailment  of 
species’  habitat  or  range 

2.  Overutilization  for  commercial,  recreational,  scientific  or  educational 
purposes 

3.  Disease  or  predation 

4.  The  inadequacy  of  existing  regulatory  mechanisms 
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5.  Other  natural  or  manmade  factors  affecting  the  species  continued  exis¬ 
tence. 

Recovery  and  Consultation:  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  program  is  the  recovery  of 
species  to  the  point  that  they  no  longer  require  protection  under  the  ESA.  To 
accomplish  this  goal,  the  recovery  program  must: 

1.  Identify  those  ecosystems  and  organisms  that  face  the  highest  degree  of 
threat; 


2.  Determine  tasks  necessary  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  threats; 

3.  Apply  available  resources  to  the  highest  priority  recovery  tasks. 


Recovery  goals  and  management  needs  are  generally  laid  out  in  a  recovery  plan. 
The  information  needs  for  a  listed  species  would  include  its  life  history  and  current 
sLatua,  habilaL  requirements  and  availability,  limiting  factors,  conservation 
measures  currently  in  place,  and  specific  management  objectives  that  will  facilitate 
recovery.  Access  to  these  types  of  data,  particularly  through  computer  databases, 
will  help  expedite  the  recovery  planning  and  implementation  process.  Recovery  has 
to  be  a  cooperative  process,  and  therefore  must  involve  partnerships  involving 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  as  well  as  the  private  sector,  to  ensure  successful 
recovery  and  delisting  of  endangered  and  threatened  species.  The  Service  needs 
the  expertise  found  in  other  agencies  when  developing  recovery  plans. 

An  important  component  of  the  recovery  program  is  the  consultation  process. 

Under  section  7  of  the  ESA,  all  Federal  agencies  must  consult  with  the  Service 
when  any  activity  permitted,  funded  or  conducted  by  that  agency  -  including  the 
Service  -  may  affect  a  listed  species  or  designated  critical  habitat. 


T’rk  c*nrir?iiipf  p  /'rttiaiilf nf inn  fno  mnaf  Vvpvn  rimronf  o-n vi-rnniYiOinf al  Kaaolirtn 

A  \f  V  M  WW  aAC  WVA  VA  V  AA|  VAA  »^%^A  V  AAA  AAW  V  AAQ  V  V  AAA  A  V'AAV  ^AA  V  AA  '•/AAAAAWAA  WWAA  M  VA»  >  V  A  A  AAW 

information  on  the  species,  the  effects  expected  to  result  from  the  agency  action  on 
the  species  and  habitat,  and  how  to  minimize  those  effects.  The  ESA  requires  the 
action  agency  to  provide  the  best  available  scientific  and  commercial  information 
concerning  the  impact  of  the  proposed  project.  When  information  and  analyses  are 
not  provided  or  available,  the  Service  gives  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  listed 
species. 


The  prohibition  of  take  under  Section  9  of  the  ESA  generates  gi  eat  concern  among 
state  and  local  governments,  private  landowners,  and  developers.  In  1982,  Section 
10(a)  of  the  ESA  was  amended  to  allow  for  issuance  of  an  incidental  take  permit 
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when  governments,  developers  or  landowners  prepared  “Habitat  Conservation 
Plans”  (HCP).  The  development  of  HCPs  is  still  a  relatively  new  implementation 
process  under  the  ESA  and  considerable  experimentation  with  what  works  and 
what  doesn’t  is  being  done.  HCPs  are  developed  with  assistance  from  and  imple¬ 
mented  at  the  Service’s  field  office  level. 

An  HCP  can  only  be  approved  if  the  taking  will  be  incidental  to  an  otherwise  lawful 
activity,  the  applicant  will  minimize  and  mitigate  the  impacts  of  take,  the  applicant 
will  ensure  that  the  necessary  funds  are  available,  and  the  taking  will  not  apprecia¬ 
bly  reduce  the  likelihood  that  the  species  will  continue  to  survive  in  the  wild.  An 
approved  HCP  must  at  a  minimum  specify  the  following:  the  impact  that  v/ill 
result  from  the  taking,  the  steps  that  will  be  taken  to  minimize  the  impacts, 
funding  that  will  be  available  to  implement  the  HCP,  the  alternative  actions  that 
were  considered,  and  why  alternatives  were  not  chosen. 

Information  Management:  This  new  branch  will  support  the  Listing  and  Recovery 
Branches,  and  address  other  information  needs  of  the  Division.  Access  to  current 
information  and  technology  for  outreach  activities  and  overall  policy  development  is 
needed  to  help  facilitate  the  integration  of  endangered  species  data  into  other  data 
systems.  We  also  will  need  articles  and  information  for  the  Endangered  Species 
Technical  Bulletin,  various  reports  to  Congress  and  data  management  efforts. 

PROCESSES:  To  make  listing  determinations,  the  ESA  requires  the  Service  to 
use  the  best  available  scientific  and  commercial  information.  Information  is 
obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
Service  policies,  other  agency  policies  and  regulations,  state  laws  and  regulations, 
international  treaties,  notices  of  review.  Convention  on  International  Trade  in 
Endangered  Species  (CITES)  list,  status  surveys,  scientific  journals  and  publica¬ 
tions,  scientific  societies,  scientific  symposium  proceedings,  special  agency  reports, 
affected  agencies  and  landowners,  recognized  experts,  public  hearings,  and  com¬ 
ments  received  during  public  comment  periods. 

The  Service  publishes  notices  of  review  announcing  species  under  consideration  for 
listing  under  ESA.  Typically,  notices  for  animal  species  and  plant  species  appear  in 
alternate  years.  The  species  identified  in  these  notices  come  to  the  Service’s 
attention  in  several  ways,  including  foimal  petitions,  information  forwarded  by 
researchers,  and  reports  from  heritage  programs  and  other  state  agencies.  Cate¬ 
gory  i  candidates  are  those  for  which  sufficient  information  is  available  to  support 
proposals  to  list.  The  Service  sets  priorities  for  Category  1  species  to  determine  the 
order  in  which  they  will  be  proposed  for  listing.  Category  2  candidates  are  these  for 
which  proposing  to  list  is  possibly  appropriate,  but  that  are  still  under  investigation 
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to  determine  whether  they  should  be  included  in  Category  1.  Former  candidates 
are  included  in  Category  3  when  the  Service  is  satisfied  that  their  listing  would  not 
be  appropriate  because  they  are  extinct,  are  more  abundant  or  at  less  risk  than  had 
originally  been  suspected,  or  are  not  entities  that  would  satisfy  ESA’s  definition  of 
“species”. 

Recovery  planning  may  involve  a  team  of  experts  who  prepare  the  draft  recovery 
plan,  or  the  plan  may  be  prepared  by  Service  biologists  or  contracted  to  outside 
experts.  The  Service  strives  to  strike  a  balance  between  research  and  management 
expertise  in  appointing  recovery  teams  and  developing  plans,  including  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  experts  from  other  agencies.  The  team  may  include  not  only  species 
experts,  but  land  managers  in  the  area  of  recovery  actions.  The  information 
sources  used  in  recovery  planning  are  basically  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
listing  process.  There  is  usually  a  need  for  additional  research  and  monitoring 
information  that  is  obtained  during  the  recovery  process. 

The  Service  regional  and  field  offices  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  to  oversee 
plan  development  and  implementation.  Service  policy  requires  that  a  recovery  plan 
be  completed  within  2  1/2  years  of  the  listing  action.  A  recovery  plan  delineates, 
justifies  and  schedules  the  research  and  management  actions  necessary  to  support 
recovery  of  a  species.  Once  a  recovery  plan  has  been  finalized,  the  goal  is  to  review 
and  revise  recovery  plans  at  least  once  every  5  years. 

The  consultation  process  also  involves  gathering  data  from  the  action  agency,  other 
relevant  sources  and  research  efforts.  Prior  consultations  are  sources  of  species 
status  and  environmental  baseline  data. 

ISSUES  OF  INTEREST;  To  implement  the  provisions  of  the  ESA,  the  Service 
needs  all  available  information  on  listed,  proposed  and  candidate  species  and  their 
habitats.  Current  habitat  management  information  and  associated  technologies, 
such  as  Geographic  Information  Systems  (GIS)  and  National  Gap  Analysis,  are 
vital  to  recovery  planning  efforts.  Access  to  any  comprehensive  databases  currently 
available  would  be  of  particular  value.  As  the  Service  moves  towards  an  ecosystem 
approach  to  managing  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  information  about  the  habitat 
management  activities  of  other  public  and  private  land  managers  will  become  a 
necessary  part  of  the  management  planning  process.  Technologies  and  databases 
that  allow  for  mapping  and  planning  at  landscape  levels  will  be  an  increasingly 
important  part  of  this  process.  Innovative  partnerships  for  the  conservation  of  both 
candidate  and  listed  species,  joint  research  and  monitoring  opportunities,  and  the 
sharing  of  information  are  of  interest  to  the  Service. 
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CURRENT  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES:  Over  800  species  have  been  listed  since 
inception  of  the  ESA  (figure  1).  The  Service  is  currently  reviewing  a  candidate 
species  list  of  over  3,000  species  (figures  2  and  3).  There  are  presently  about  300 
U.S.  species  that  the  Service  believes  warrant  proposal  to  be  listed.  Over  1,500 
candidates  were  monitored  during  1993;  a  similar  effort  will  be  done  in  1994  and 
1995.  In  recent  years,  more  than  100  species  have  been  added  to  the  list  annually 
with  a  similar  number  proposed  for  listing.  Once  added  to  the  list,  the  recovery 
process  is  initiated  which  includes  a  recovery  plan,  consultations,  law  enforcement 
of  take  prohibitions,  and  Section  10  HCPs. 

In  addition,  the  Service  has  a  number  of  programs  designed  to  conserve  habitat  and 
stabilize  and  improve  the  status  of  sensitive  plant  and  animal  species.  One  of  the 
larger  programs,  the  Partners  for  Wildlife  Progi’am,  provides  advice,  funds  and 
other  incentives  to  private  landowners  to  conserve  species  and  habitats.  The 
Service  is  also  participating  in  large  scale,  habitat-oriented  conservation  initiatives 
like  the  Partners  in  Flight  program  for  the  conservation  of  neotropical  migratory 
birds.  Memoranda  of  agreement,  cooperative  agreements,  conservation  planning 
and  partnerships  are  being  pursued.  The  new  Branch  of  Information  Management 
will  greatly  aid  the  Service’s  ability  to  gather  and  disseminate  information  on  habi¬ 
tats,  species  and  the  listing  and  recovery  processes.  The  branch  will  allow  for  more 
efficient  access  tc  and  management  of  databases  as  they  are  developed  or  obtained. 

INFORMATION  GAPS/PROBLEMS:  Many  species,  such  as  cave  spiders,  are 
not  necessarily  charismatic.  The  Service  often  knows  very  little  about  the  biology 
of  cryptic  and/or  unattractive  species  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  the  funds 
needed  to  recover  these  species.  The  Service  has  limited  ability  to  conduct  large 
scale  research  and  monitoring  efforts,  and  relies  on  other  agencies  and  contract 
sources  for  much  of  the  this  data.  Receiving  needed  information,  and  receiving  it  in 
a  timely  fashion,  are  problems  with  ramifications  for  both  the  listing  and  recovery 
processes. 

To  be  successful,  the  recovery  process  has  to  result  from  a  joint  effort  of  all  parties 
concerned.  Too  often,  gaining  the  assistance  of  other  agencies  to  assist  in  the 
recovery  effort  has  been  difficult.  Another  problem  is  the  public  perception  of  the 
ESA.  Special  interest  groups  often  play  on  the  public’s  fears  that  private  land  will 
be  taken  or  economic  growth  will  be  halted  These  fears,  and  the  difficulty  in 
correcting  the  misconceptions,  can  drastically  slow,  and  sometimes  halt,  both  the 
listing  and  recovery  processes. 
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FRODUCTS/lt£SULTS:  The  list  of  Endangered  and  Threatened  Wildlife  and 
PiaiaU  IS  produced  and  updated  through  the  listing  process  The  urigiiial  listing 
package  is  a  source  of  basic  biological  information  on  the  species  and  iu<  hLuIun  at 
the  time  of  hating  Status  surveys  and  candidate  monitoring  programs  an-  con 
ducted  as  part  of  the  pre-listing  process  Candidate  conservation  activities  may 
include  the  development  of  prescriptions  for  conservation  action  which  may  include 
habitat  protection,  management  and'or  restoration,  species  management:  education 
and  information  transfer;  legal  and  economic  incentives,  formal  interagency 
conservation  agreements;  and  research 

Recovery  plans  arc  a  required  element  of  the  recovery  process,  and  a  source  of 
information  on  the  apecies  and  the  management  actions  needed  for  recovery. 
Interested  parties  may  consult  the  plans  to  determine  what  role  is  appropriate  for 
them  to  take  in  the  recovery  process.  The  research  and  monitoring  done  as  part  of 
the  recovery  effort  are  also  valuable  information  sources. 

Consultation  activities  result  in  the  development  of  biological  opinions  (BO) 
regarding  the  effects  of  specific  projects  on  listed  species  within  the  project's  area  of 
impact.  These  BOs  include  infomation  on  conservation  actions  to  mitigate  the 
effects  and  are  sources  of  ecological  information  on  listed  species.  Habitat  Conser¬ 
vation  Plans  developed  under  Section  KKa)  are  an  additional  source  of  information 
regarding  impacts  of  specific  activities  and  land  use  practices. 

Reports  to  Congress,  such  as  the  biennial  Recovery  Report,  provide  information  on 
the  status  of  species  and  recovery  efforts.  The  Service  produces  general  informa¬ 
tion  on  ESA  for  public  information  and  education  efforts.  Training  opportunities 
also  exist,  particularly  regarding  compliance  with  the  ESA. 


National  Biolugicai  Survey 


Aliwrt  Sherk 

MISSION/JURJSDICTION:  Thp  nuHSiun  of  tho  NBS  is  to  gather,  analyze,  and 
diHseminate  biological  inforniation  in  aupport  of  biological  reaourcea  management; 
to  inventory,  monitor,  and  report  on  the  status  and  trends  of  the  Nation’s  biotic 
resources;  and  to  develop  the  ability  and  resources  to  transfer  the  information 
gained  in  research  and  monitoring  to  resource  managers  and  others  concerned  with 
the  care,  use,  and  conservation  of  the  Nation's  natural  resources.  The  role  of  the 
NBS  in  cnuangered  species  activities  is  threefold: 

1.  Creation  of  new  knowledge  through  interdisciplinary  research  on  biological 
resources 

2.  Coordination  and  integration  of  existing  information  among  agencies  and 
organizations 

3.  Dissemination  of  information. 

INFORMATION  NEEDS:  Assembling  of  information  held  or  gathered  by  federal, 
state,  local,  and  private  entities  as  well  as  development  of  a  national  status  and 
trends  effort  will  help  identify  critical  ecosystems  and  declining  species  before  they 
require  Endangered  Species  Act  protection.  The  National  Biological  Information 
Infrastructure  (NBII)  will  be  a  source  of  information  about,  and  access  to,  data  and 
information  on  the  nation’s  biological  resources,  including  endangered  and  threat¬ 
ened  species  and  candidates  for  listing.  The  NBII  will  be  a  network  of  many 
distributed  data  bases  and  technologies,  implemented  and  maintained  by  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  data  owners,  working  v/ith  data  managers,  technologists,  and  data  providers 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  NBS.  Specific  needs  include: 


i. 


Wiiat  data  bases  are  availabie/accessibie  in  other  agencies  that  could/shouid 


be  included  in  the  NBII? 


2.  What  are  the  priority  endangered  or  declining  species  information  needs  of 
other  agencies  that  NBS  scientific  expertise  could  address? 

PROCESSES;  The  NBS  functions  as  a  non-advocacy,  independent,  biological 
science  arm  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  provides  data  that  should  allow 
understanuing  of  ecosystem  functioning  and  enables  managers  to  recognize 
ecosystems  in  trouble.  The  results  of  NBS  research,  inventory,  monitoring  and 


technology  transfer  activities  will  be  available  to  all  interested  parties  and  should 
aid  significantly  in  resolving  natural  resource  issues  before  they  become  intracta¬ 
ble.  NBS  conducts  research  at  12  Centers  and  59  Cooperative  Units  and  through 
some  contracting.  Major  in-house  expertise  includes  fish  and  wildlife  research 
biologists,  forestry  and  range  scientists,  botanists,  and  social  scientists.  In  addition 
to  internally  generated  data,  the  NBII  will  allow  users  the  world  over  to  discover, 
access,  and  analyze  data  located  in  files,  publications,  and  computers  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  in  non-government  organizations  such  as  univer¬ 
sities,  museums,  libraries,  corporations  and  conservation  and  natural  heritage 
groups.  NBS  internally  generated  data  are  provided  by  reports  directly  to  the 
client  bureau  and  to  the  professional  community  through  the  NBS  publication 
series  and  other  refereed  journals. 

ISSUES  OF  INTEREST:  When  taxa  are  listed  under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  populations  often  are  so  depleted  that  recovery  can  be  in  doubt,  direct  costs  of 
recovery  action  become  prohibitive,  and  human  and  economic  impacts  may  occasion 
unacceptable  difficulty.  How  to  anticipate  and  avoid  these  ecological  “train  vrecks” 
is  a  megor  issue  for  NBS.  Other  issues  include  dealing  with  multiple  species  at  one 
time,  accurately  predicting  economic  coats  and  benefits  from  designating  endan¬ 
gered  species  critical  habitat,  when  to  use  captive  propagation,  and  when  to 
transfer  research  results  to  operations. 

CUllRENT  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES:  Approximately  $11  million  in  research  is 
conducted  by  NBS  scientists  in  support  of  the  endangered  species  recovery  efforts, 
as  identified  in  approved  recovery  plans,  including  the  northern  spotted  owl, 
endangered  cranes,  Hawaiian  forest  birds,  the  Puerto  Rican  parrot,  eastern  timber 
wolf,  desert  tortoise,  and  West  Indian  manatee.  In  concert  with  client  agencies, 
NBS  is  developing  scientific  information  and  recommending  short  term  actions  to 
assist  land  managers  in  protecting  Category  2  species  at  risk  and  their  habitats. 
Activities  include  cooperative  research,  data  analysis,  surveys,  and  monitoring  that 
may  prevent  the  need  for  listing. 

INFORMATION  GAPS/PROBLEMS:  Native  freshwater  mussels,  plants  and 
insects;  identification  of  data  bases  for  comprehensive  inclusion  in  the  NBII;  and 
low  level  of  funding. 

PRODUCTS/RESULTS:  Peer-reviewed  scientific  publications,  standard  methods 
for  endangered  crane  propagation,  capture/release  protocols  for  the  California 
condor  and  sea  otter,  NBII  distributed  network,  new  partnerships  for  species  at 
risk  management,  reduction  of  the  backlog  of  species  awaiting  status  determina¬ 
tions,  new  inf  ’ination  for  status  determinations. 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


Gary  Rankel 

MISSION/JURISDICTION:  The  Bureau’s  mission  is  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life,  promote  economic  opportunity  and  carry  out  the  Secretary  of  Interior’s  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  American  Indians.  ’Phis  mission  is  accomplished  through  a  network  of 
12  area  offices  and  83  agency  offices  located  at  the  reservation  level,  by  delivering 
services,  maintaining  government-to-government  relationships  with  tribes  and 
promoting  Indian  self-determination.  More  than  98  percent  of  the  Bureau’s  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Recreation  Program,  and  sizeable  portions  of  other  natural  resources 
programs,  are  contracted  to  promote  the  development  of  tribal  staffs,  capabilities 
and  programs. 

INFORMATION  NEEDS:  On  the  order  of  50  threatened  or  endangered  plant  and 
animal  species  occur  on  more  than  100  Indian  reservations  nationwide.  In  some 
cases,  tribes  have  developed  programs  and  are  actively  engaged  in  the  recovery  of 
listed  species.  In  others,  tribes  have  expressed  concern  about  listing,  recovery  and 
other  ESA  related  processes  relative  to  their  associated  impacts  on  water  and  land 
resource  development,  and  on  the  exorcise  of  treaty  rights. 

PROCESSES:  The  large  degree  to  which  fish  and  wildlife,  forestry,  agriculture 
and  other  natural  resource  programs  have  been  contracted  by  tribes  raises  the 
question  of  Bureau  roles  and  responsibilities,  versus  those  of  tribal  governments,  in 
addressing  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  as  carried  out  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS),  and 
creates  a  degree  of  uncertainty  among  FWS  and  NMFS  staffs  relative  to  how  those 
agencies  should  deal  with  tribes  on  ESA  related  matters. 

ISSUES  OF  INTEREST:  Noting  that  nothing  in  the  language  or  history  of  the 
ESA  indicates  that  Congress  considered  tribal  treaty  rights,  or  chose  to  preempt 
the  reserved  rights  or  authority  of  tribes  to  manage  their  reservation  lands  and 
fish,  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources,  some  tribes  question  the  scope  of  ESA 
applicability  on  Indian  lands  and  activities.  They  further  argue  that  the  economic 
consequences  to  Indian  tribes  of  listing  and  recovering  species  have  not  been 
adequately  factored  into  ESA  related  frameworks  and  processes,  and  suggest  that 
both  the  Government-to-Government  approach  in  dealing  with  tribes,  and  the 
Federal  Government’s  trust  responsibilities  to  them,  have  not  been  applied  in 
meaningful  ways. 
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CURRENT  AGENCY  ACTIONS:  The  Bureau  has  assisted  tribes  achieve  ESA 
compliance,  thereby  avoiding  conflict  which  might  teat  such  ESA  applicability. 
Bureeu  roles  have  focused  on  facilitating  government-to-government  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  affected  tribes  and  federal  agencies,  with  leads  having  generally 
been  assigned  on  a  species-by-speciea  basis  depending  upon  specific  programs 
affected. 

Bureau  officials  agree  that  the  views  and  concerns  of  tribal  governments  must  be 
factored  into  ESA  related  decision-making.  To  this  end  it  has  developed,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  -  Indian  Affairs  has  forwarded  for  consideration  by  Departmen¬ 
tal  officials,  a  set  of  eight  Indian  doctrines  and  principles  that  might  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  a  comprehensive  statement  of  policy  describing  how  tribes  should  be 
consulted  and  dealt  with  in  addressing  ESA  and  related  fish  and  wildlife  resource 
issues.  The  principles  are  summarized  below. 

(1)  Tribal  Sovei^iafniv  and  Jurisdictioa?  the  right  to  make  and  enforce  laws 
and  administer  justice!  the  right  to  manage  and  control  water,  land  and  associated 
natural  resources;  the  right  to  regulate  member  and  non-member  hunting,  fishing 
and  gathering  on-reservation,  and  related  member  uses  in  some  off-reservation 
areas. 


(2)  The  Govemment«to«Governinent  Rciatlonahip  /  Consultation:  the  unique 
and  distinctive  political  and  constitutionally  based  relationship  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  Indian  tribes  which  differentiates  tribes  from  other  custom¬ 
ers  and  constituencies,  and  which  extends  to  all  Federal  agencies;  entails  going 
beyond  the  old  unilateral  approach  of  seeking  “after-the-fact”  tribal  comment  on 
internal  policies  and  decisions  which  may  affect  the  rights  and  status  of  tribal 
governments  to  meaningful  consult.ation  with  tribes,  involving  their  direct  partici¬ 
pation  in  bilateral  or  multi-lateral  consensus  seeking  negotiations  and  decision 


making  forums;  entails  pursuing  working  relationships  with  tribal  infrastructures 
ment  authorities  in  addressing  issues  of  mutual  interest  and 


jna  resource  manage 


common  concern. 


(3)  Indian  Self-Determination  /  Self-Sufficiency  /  Self  GftVgrPflnCg  PffliciM 

which  reject  Federal  paternalism  in  favor  of  empowering  tribes  and  supporting 
tribal  missions  and  objectives  in  assuming  regulatory  and  program  management 
roles  and  responsibilities  through  contracting  and  other  mechanisms;  policies 
promoting  the  development  of  reservation  economies  and  sustainable  homelands. 


(4)  Indian  Trust  and  Rights  Protection  Responsibilities  of  the  United  States, 
extending  to  all  federal  agencies  and  departments  to:  (a)  protect  and  manage 
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Indian  fish,  wildlife  and  gathering  resources  to  the  highest  degree  of  fiduciary 
standards;  (b)  absent  a  clear  expression  of  Congressional  intent  to  the  contrary, 
administer  Federal  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  laws  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  United  States’  obligation  to  honor  and  protect  the  reserved  treaty  rights  of 
Indian  tribe?;;  and  (c)  interpret  federal  statutes  and  regulations  affecting  Indian 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  in  accordance  with  the  trust  responsibility. 

(6)  Thtf  Vnittw  Cbftrattw  and  SUtw  gf  Indiaa  Lands  under  federal 

law  as  “private  trust  assets”  which  were  set  aside  for  exclusive  Indian  use  pursuant 
to  treaties,  statutes  and  executive  orders;  the  principal  resource  available  for  the 
economic  and  social  advancement  of  Indian  people  us  beneficial  owners. 


(6)  The  Uniqw  Chorattcr  of  Indiftn  Fighi  Wiil41ifo  and  Natwali  ItegffurveB 

to  which  tribes  have  superior  treaty  rights  to  hunt,  fish  and  gather  in  off-reserva¬ 
tion  settings;  the  cultural,  religious  and  economic  significance  of  many  listed 
species  to  Indian  tribes. 

(7)  The  Status  of  Tribes  aa  Reaource  Co-Managers  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources  along  with  the  Federal  and  state  governments,  with  shared  responsibilities 
for  such  resources  as  a  function  of  treaties,  statutes,  judicial  decrees  and  other  legal 
instruments;  the  need  to  develop  partnerships  and  constructive  working  relation¬ 
ships  between  resource  management  jurisdictions  and  authorities. 


(8)  The  “Reasonable  and  Necessary"  and  “Clear  Intent"  Princiule  for 

restricting  the  use  or  development  of  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  resources  or  the 
exercise  of  Indian  hunting,  fishing  or  gathering  rights,  or  for  imposing  any  conser¬ 
vation  burden  on  tribes.  Consistent  with  court  rulings  pertaining  to  the  exercise  of 
treaty  fishing  rights,  such  restrictions/burdens  may  be  applied  only  when:  (a)  they 
are  reasonable  and  necessary  for  species  preservation,  (b.'i  they  are  the  least 
restrictive  available  to  achieve  the  required  conservation  purpose,  (c)  they  do  not 
discriminate  against  Indian  activities,  and  (d)  their  purpose  cannot  be  achieved 


solely  through  the  regulation  of  non-Indian  activity. 


Such  measures  should  also  be 


applied  only  when  voluntary  tribal  conservation  measures  are  not  adequate  to 
achieve  the  conservation  purpose. 


I 
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Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Ken  Berg  and  Joseph  Kraayenbrink 

MISSION/JURISDICTION:  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  balanced  management  of  the  resources  and  values  on  more  than  270 
million  acres  of  public  land.  Management  is  based  upon  the  principals  of  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield;  a  combination  of  uses  that  takes  into  account  the  long  term 
needs  of  future  generations  for  renewable  and  nonrenewable  resources. 

The  conservation  and  recovery  elements  of  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  is  the 
primary  place  where  BLM  policy  complies  with  ESA.  The  BLM’s  objectives  are  to 
conserve  T&E  species  and  the  ecosystems  on  which  they  depend,  and  to  ensure  that 
actions  do  not  contribute  to  the  need  to  list  additional  species.  BLM  lands  support 
habitat  for  more  than  200  Federally  listed  and  1100  candidate  species. 


INFORMATION  NEEDS:  Information  on  populations  and  habitats.  Readily 
accessible  information  on  distribution,  listings,  habitat  use  and  impact,  and 
responses  to  management  activities  is  critical.  Interagency/organization  data  base 
sharing,  unity  in  definitions  and  common  standards  and  guidelines  are  critical  for 
consistent  and  ecosystem  based  management. 

PROCESSES:  Historically,  the  primary  method  of  collecting  data  has  been 
through  on  site  visitation  to  complete  environmental  document  preparations  in 
compliance  with  National  Environmental  Protection  Act  (NEPA),  However,  more 
recently  with  proactive  emphasis,  information  is  gathered  in  support  of  interdisci¬ 
plinary  activity  level  planning,  and  contacts  with  other  agencies  and  specialists, 
literature,  publics  and  symposiums. 


ISSUES  OF  INTEREST:  Multi-jurisdictional  ecosystem  planning  for  recovery  of 


listed  species  and  the  conservatton  of  sensitive  species.  Interagency  and  public 
collaborative  efforts  to  prioritize  areas  and  species  for  conservation  strategies. 


CURRENT  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES:  The  FY  1996  President’s  Budget  for  BLM 
provides  for  a  total  of  $31  million;  $18  million  of  Public  Domain  and  $13  million  for 
Oregon  and  California  (0  &  C)  revested  lands  in  Western  Oregon.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  $4.6  million  over  the  1994  funding  level.  The  primary  T&E  workload 
is  in  Section  7  consultations  and  reco''ery  plan  coordination  with  critical  habitat 
designations.  A  majority  of  BLM  efforts  are  associated  in  regional  areas  such  as 
the  Pacific  Northwest  forests,  Pacific  anadromous  fisheries  and  desert  associated 
populations.  Several  species  represented  in  these  efforts  include:  spotted  owl, 
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marbled  murrelet,  bull  trout,  various  salmon  and  steelhead  runs,  various  desert 
plant  species  and  desert  tortoises. 

There  is  a  lot  of  emphasis  taking  place  in  interagency  coordination.  Recently  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  was  signed  with  other  federal  agencies  to 
collaborate  in  the  conservation  of  sensitive  species.  Watershed  and  provincial 
management  plans  are  being  initiated  to  promote  ecosystem  management  concepts. 

BLM  is  a  m^jor  contributor  to  several  proactive  biodiversity  conservation  initia¬ 
tives.  These  include  the  North  American  Native  Plant  Conservation  Strategy, 
Partners  in  Flight  (neotropical  migratoiy  birds),  and  Bring  Back  the  Natives  (fish). 

INFORMATION  GAPS/PROBLEMS:  Basic  access  to  data  on  the  distribution 
and  listing  status  of  species.  Habitat  use  information  in  a  form  available  to  field 
biologists  and  managers.  More  emphasis  on  interagency  ecosystem  management 
conservation  strategies  is  needed.  Additional  coordination  among  land  manage¬ 
ment  agencies  and  the  compliance  agencies  for  consistent  priorities. 

PRODUCTS/RESULTS:  There  is  some  data  network  sharing  between  agencies 
and  conservation  organizations.  There  are  interagency  MOUs,  conservation 
strategies  and  ecosystem  management  initiatives.  Numerous  Section  7  consulta¬ 
tions,  biological  assessments,  biological  opinions  and  recovery  planning  are  taking 
place.  The  BLM  has  automation  initiatives  coming  on  line;  i.e.,  the  Special  Status 
Species  Tracking  (SSST)  system. 
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I  William  Rinne  and  Fred  L.  Nibling 

MISSION/JURISDICTION:  “To  manage,  develop,  and  protect  water  and  related 
resources  in  an  environmentally  and  economically  sound  manner  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  public."  Reclamation  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  development  of 
water  resources  in  the  seventeen  Western  States.  Historically,  the  Reclamation 
program  emphasized  development  of  safe  and  dependable  water  supplies  and 
hydropower  resources  to  foster  the  settlement  and  economic  growth  of  the  West. 
Today’s  increased  environmental  knowledge  and  awareness  require  greater 
emphasis  on  improving  the  operation  and  management  of  existing  projects  and 
facilities  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  water  and  related  resources.  Changing 
social  values  and  increased  environmental  knowledge  have  placed  an  even  greater 
emphasis  on  the  protection  of  natural  resources.  The  wise  stewardship  of  natural 
resources  entails  conservation  and  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife  assets  in 
coryunction  with  the  development  and  management  of  water  and  land  interests. 
This  includes  pursuit,  in  cooperation  with  Federal,  state,  and  other  interests,  the 
objectives  and  regulatory  requirements  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA), 
Migratory  Bird  Act,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  and  other  pertinent  acts  as 
they  relate  to  Reclamation  lands  and  facilities.  Threatened  and  endangered  species 
issues  and  challenges  are  having  a  profound  influence  on  the  direction  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  Reclamation  programs.  For  example,  Arizona  has  more  threatened  or 
endangered  fishes  than  any  other  state.  Reclamation’s  complex  Central  Arizona 
Project,  which  can  provide  most  of  the  state’s  2.8  million  acre/feet  share  of  Colorado 
River  water  extensively  overlays  the  habitats  and  systems  where  these  species 
occur.  The  ability  to  meet  the  goals  of  both  the  ESA  and  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  greatly  affect  one  another. 

INFORMATION  NEEDS:  Often  very  little  is  known  regarding  an  endangered 
species’  critical  habitat  needs  or  the  more  complex  questions  concerning  its  interac¬ 
tion  with  native  and  non-native  species.  Long  term  data  bases  seldom  exist.  With 
varying  management  approaches,  the  optimization  of  sport  game  species,  and  the 
introduction  of  exotic  species,  ecosystems  are  rarely  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  If 
research  is  conducted,  it  is  often  aimed  at  a  “moving  target".  Once  a  species  is 
listed  it  has  often  declined  to  the  point  that  traditional  “hands  on  research”  of  its 
biology  and  habitat  requirements  is  very  difficult  because  of  the  inherent  risks 
involved.  Better  coordination  of  data  bases  including  the  so-called  “gray”  literature 
in  agencies  and  institutions  needs  to  be  linked  and  identified  so  that  resource 
managers  and  regulatory  agencies  have  access  to  it  in  decision-making  and  consul¬ 
tations. 
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PROCESSES:  Reclamation’s  program  activities  with  endangered  species  fall  in 
two  main  categories; 

1.  Required  or  consultation  driven  [Section  7  {a)(2)]  associated  with  a  proposed 
Reclamation  Project; 

2.  Informal  and  voluntary  actions  [Siections  2,  4,  5,  and  7  (a)(1)]  to  further  the 
purposes  of  the  ESA  through  conservation  and  recovery  actions  (e.g.  Recovery 
Improvement  Programs). 

Reclamation  has  extensive  experience  with  consultation  driven  ESA  activities,  but 
has  began  to  concentrate  more  on  informal  and  voluntary  activities  since  1987  as 
the  agency  has  placed  more  emphasis  on  comprehensive  resource  management. 

ISSUES  OF  INTEREST:  Balanced  and  comprehensive  management  of  ecosys¬ 
tems  and  watersheds  for  a  variety  of  purposes  including  endangered  species  is  a 
key  area  of  interest  in  Reclamation.  Most  of  Reclamation’s  projects  involve  man¬ 
agement  of  regulated  aquatic  and  riparian  ecosystems  that  include  uses  that 
depend  upon  both  natural  and  developed  features  (e.g.  wetlands,  endangered 
species,  urban  areas,  and  irrigated  agriculture).  As  a  result  it  is  extremely  chal¬ 
lenging  to  develop  ways  to  conserve  and  protect  endangered  species  that  have  much 
of  their  historical  habitats  modified  and  often  face  threats  from  a  variety  of  intro¬ 
duced  species  and  other  by-products  of  man’s  development.  Management  of 
regulated  systems  which  contain  introduced  species  (e.g.  cold  and  warm  water 
reservoir  and  tailwater  fisheries)  which  compete  with  endangered  species  and  their 
habitats  is  a  m^qor  issue  for  Reclamation. 

Reclamation  would  like  additional  consideration  given  to  initiating  activities  that 
focus  on  non-traditional  or  non-recovery  approaches  as  a  way  of  sustaining  endan¬ 
gered  species  by  preserving  and  replenishing  genetic  stocks  and/or  populations  as 
interim  measures  to  assist  in  long-term  plans  for  recovery.  Some  examples  include 
experimental  populations,  hatcheries  or  captive  propagation,  artificial  replenish¬ 
ment. 

Specific  issues  in  the  various  regions  of  Reclamation  include: 

Mid  Pacific  Region 

Salmon  -  The  Sacramento  River  is  unique  in  that  four  races  (runs)  of  anadromous 
Chinook  salmon  exist.  All  runs  have  declined  in  recent  years  due  to  multiple 
factors.  One  run,  the  “winter  run”,  is  listed  as  endangered.  Dams  and  water 
diversions  are  identified  as  major  problems,  and  many  programs  are  either  being 
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carried  out  by  or  are  funded  by  Reclamation  to  increase  populations.  Reclamation 
is  experimenting  with  advanced  technology  to  provide  better  quantification  of 
populations.  New  methods  for  diverting  water  to  irrigators  are  being  pursued  that 
do  not  remove  young  salmon  from  the  river.  Behavioral  barriers  (acoustic  barriers) 
are  being  tested  to  determine  if  downstream  migrating  juvenile  salmon  can  be 
moved  towards  their  ocean  destination  instead  of  having  them  exposed  to  large 
water  export  pumps  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  River 
Delta  area.  Predator  removal  programs  are  being  carried  out  to  help  minimize 
predation  on  young  salmon  by  exotic  species  in  the  southern  Delta. 

Delta  smelt  --  This  is  a  native  species  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  River  Delta 
system  and  has  recently  been  listed  as  endangered.  All  life  stages  are  being 
monitored  and  Reclamation  cooperates  with  other  agencies  (FWS  and  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  CDFG)  in  information  sharing  and  reviews  of  all 
assessment  programs. 

Pacific  Northwest  Remm 

Most  of  the  endangered  species  efforts  for  Reclamation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
occur  on  two  species,  salmon  and  bald  eagles.  Other  species  occasionally  involved 
are:  spotted  owl,  grizzly  bear,  peregrine  falcon,  and  wolves. 

The  issues  associated  with  the  endangered  salmon  species  of  the  West  involve 
Native  American  fishing  rights,  multi-billion  dollar  hydropower  systems,  commer¬ 
cial  and  sport  fishing,  irrigation  diveraions,  and  minimum  instream  flows.  Recla¬ 
mation  has  one  mqjor  on-stream  structure.  Grand  Coulee  Dam  (hydropower  and 
diversion  dam)  and  several  tributary  dams  involved.  One  attempt  at  remediation 
entails  four  dams  on  the  Snake  River  operated  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
which  are  periodically  opened  to  allow  passage  of  juvenile  salmon.  Reclamation 
will  provide  water  necessary  to  flush  the  salmon  downstream  and  supplement  the 
water  needs  of  Idaho  Power.  Numerous  river  diversions  into  irrigation  systems  are 
equipped  with  multimillion  dollar  fish  protection  structures. 

Recently,  five  species  of  threatened  and  endangered  freshwater  snails  and  limpets 
have  raised  concern  over  water  project  operation  in  the  middle  Snake  River.  Water 
development  within  the  Snake  River  ecosystem  has  transformed  it  from  a  primarily 
free-flowing,  cold-water  lotic  system  to  a  slow-moving,  intermittently-impounded 
system.  This,  along  with  the  introduction  of  exotic  fish  and  snail  species,  water 
diversions  and  groundwater  pumping,  and  generally  degraded  water  quality,  has 
resulted  in  less  suitable  habitat  and  conditions  available  for  these  native  species. 
Multi-agency  supported  studies  are  in  progress  to  determine  the  life  histories  of 
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these  species,  habitat  requirements,  the  impacts  of  exotic  species,  and  the  effects  of 
water  project  operations. 

Occasionally,  there  are  conflicts  in  the  requirements  of  different  species  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  Water  released  from  dams  for  flushing  salmon  young  and 
assisting  their  downstream  migration  conflicts  with  the  needs  of  bald  eagles. 

Lower  Oolorado  Reefion 

One  major  issue  facing  the  Lower  Colorado  Region  is  the  long-term  operation  and 
Management  of  the  Colorado  River  consistent  with  the  needs  of  Colorado  River 
endangered  fishes  and  associated  critical  habitat.  Managing  the  last  500  miles  of 
the  Colorado  River  for  the  four  “big  river”  native  fishes  and  their  critical  habitat  is 
especially  challenging  because,  although  extensive  modification  has  occurred,  this 
area  has  by  far  the  largest  population  and  pure  stock  of  razorback  suckers  and 
bonytail  chub  of  any  part  of  the  basin. 

Long-term  management  to  sustain  the  viability  of  the  wetlands  of  the  “Cienega  de 
Santa  Clara”  (Cienega),  Mexico  in  order  to  protect  United  States  endangered 
species  is  another  key  issue  of  importance  to  this  region.  Since  1976  the  Cienega 
has  been  maintained  as  a  result  of  by-passing  of  pumped  groundwater  from  the 
lower  Gila  River  valley  in  Arizona.  The  area  of  the  Cienega  has  expanded  from  a 
few  hundred  to  over  6000  acres  of  wetland  which  provides  the  best  habitat  for 
endangered  and  other  species  in  the  norther  Gulf  of  California. 

Great  Plains  Region 

Tongue  River  Fish  Passage  Evaluations,  Montana;  Reclamation  has  recently  begun 
to  assess  the  potential  for  fish  passage  of  native,  non  salmonid,  fish  species  around 
several  small  diversion  dams  that  have  been  blocking  in-ri\  nigrations  of  natives 
for  many  decades.  The  hundi  eds  (perhaps  thousands?)  of  small  diversion  dams  on 
many  western  river  systems  have  been  limiting  fish  habitat  for  decades  and  are 
recognized  as  a  potential  leading  cause  of  diminishing  western  native  fish  popula¬ 
tions.  Reclamation  is  searching  for  new  technology  to  allow  extensive  fish  passage 
while  allowing  reasonable  diversions  for  agricultural  use. 

CURRENT  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES;  Many  activities  are  under  way  that  are  the 
result  of  Section  7  consultation.'!  or  as  voluntary  conservation  actions  by  Reclama¬ 
tion.  Most  all  of  these  are  done  in  conjunction  with  other  Federal  and  state 
regulatory  and/or  management  agencies.  Examples  include: 

1.  Upper  Colorado  Recovery  Implementation  Plans  for  the  Colorado  and  San 
Juan  Rivers:  This  involves  multiple  agency  actions  to  recover  four  species  of 
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Colorado  River  Fishes  and  their  habitat,  including  studies  of  the  biology  of 
individual  species,  maintaining  natural  habitats,  and  self  sustaining  natural 
populations. 

2.  Lalie  Mohave,  AZ/NV  Native  Fish  Rearing  Project  on  the  Lower  Colorado 
River:  This  activity  involves  replenishment  of  an  existing  stock  of  two  species 
of  Colorado  River  endangered  fish  to  preserve  the  genetic  integrity  of  the 
species  basin-wide.  The  focus  of  efforts  include  on-site  rearing,  propagation 
and  release  of  fish  at  sizes  that  can  survive  the  impact  of  predation  by  non¬ 
native  sport  fish  in  the  Colorado  River  system. 

3.  Long-term  monitoring  of  the  humpback  chub  in  the  Little  Colorado  River 
and  establishment  of  a  second  population  of  humpback  cbubs  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  area  of  the  Colorado  River. 

4.  Monitoring,  research  and  recovery  activities  are  being  planned  for  the  Gila 
River  System  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  for  several  endangered  fish  species. 
Efforts  will  include  studies  of  biology,  life  history,  and  habitat  requirements  to 
augment  recovery  of  these  species. 

5.  Red  Bluff  Research  Pumping  Plant,  Sacramento  River,  California:  This 
new  program  is  under  construction  and  will  provide  a  program  for  testing  “fish 
friendly”  pumps  (Archimedes  and  internal  helical  screw  types)  to  lift  water 
from  the  River  into  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal.  If  successful,  this  will  allow 
the  gates  at  Red  Bluff  Diversion  Dam  to  be  removed  for  much  of  the  year, 
which  will  assist  the  upstream  and  downstream  migratory  needs  of  the  four 
races  of  Chinook  salmon.  A  multi-year  biological  and  engineering  evaluation 
program  will  determine  the  feasibility  for  this  activity  and  possibly  at  numer¬ 
ous  other  diversion  dams  sites  throughout  the  West. 

6.  Tracy  Fish  Collection  Facility  (TFCF)  Tracy,  California:  Biological 
evaluations  have  been  underway  at  TFCF  since  1991  to  improve  operations 
and  physical  facilities  to  assure  that  healthy  fish  are  returned  back  to  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  River  Delta  waters.  Aggressive  predator  removal 
programs  have  been  successful  in  minimizing  build-up  of  exotic  fish  within 
TFCF,  which  for  years  have  been  residing  within  TFCF  and  preying  on  native 
and  endangered  species. 

INFORMATION  GAPS/PROBLEMS;  There  is  a  need  for  basic  understanding  of 
the  biology  of  endangered  species  and  how  Reclamation’s  land  and  water  manage¬ 
ment  activities  impact  their  survival.  The  bulk  of  knowledge  available  is  generally 
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on  physical  habitat  and  much  less  is  known  about  biological  requirements  and 
interactions  with  other  species. 

There  is  sometimes  the  perception  that  there  is  never  enough  information  avail¬ 
able.  A  balance  must  be  struck  between  conducting  perpetual  studies  in  attempt  to 
eliminate  any  risks  relative  to  endangered  species  and  acquiring  enough  scientific 
data  to  use  in  management  decisions  afiecting  endangered  species  before  they  are 
lost  because  of  lack  of  action. 

PRODUCTS/RESULTS:  The  following  are  examples  of  products/results  from 
Reclamation  endangered  species  research  and  other  field  activities: 

Research,  Survey  and  Monitoring  Reports  on  Specific  Species 
Biological  Assessments  Associated  with  Consultations 
Environmental  Impact  Statements  and  associated  mitigation  plans 

New  Technology  and  Methods  Development: 

Propagation  and  culture  of  endangered  species 

LIDAR  -  Laser  Image  Detection  and  Recognition  equipment  is  being 
evaluated  for  monitoring  fish  migration 

Video  imaging  techniques  are  being  tested  to  determine  ability  to  count 
quantities  of  fish  eggs  and  larvae  present  in  water  samples 

Hydroacoustics  techniques  are  being  used  in  conducting  surveys  of  fish  in 
large  reservoirs 

Computer  databases  are  being  compiled  with  extensive  data  from  fish 
surveys 

Real-time  fish  egg  and  larvae  sampling  equipment  and  techniques  have 
been  developed  to  monitor  reproductive  status  of  fish  populations. 
Techniques  have  potential  as  way  of  actuating  water  diversion 
operations  in  response  to  fish  reproductive  events. 

Replacement  of  an  endangered  species  population  -  Razorback  Sucker 

Facilitate  modernization  of  a  fish  hatchery  to  propagate  endangered 
species 

Public  Information  -  videos,  brochures,  displays 
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Minerals  Management  Service 
Jackson  Lewis 

MISSION/JURISDICTION:  MMS  administers  leasing  and  associated  operations 
involving  oil,  gas,  and  hard  minerals  in  Federal  waters  of  the  U.S.  Outer  Continen¬ 
tal  Shelf.  It  also  oversees  the  collection  and  distribution  of  rents  and  royalties  for 
mineral  commodities  removed  from  Federal  and  Indian  lands.  MMS  must  ensure 
that  the  activities  it  administers  will  not  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of 
listed  species  or  modify  their  critical  habitat.  It  also  advises  offshore  operators 
about  activities  that  may  violate  the  ESA  and  the  need  and  ways  not  to  do  so, 

INFORMATION  NEEDS:  To  maximize  protection  of  listed  species  and  to  mini¬ 
mize  adverse  effects  of  MMS-administered  activities  on  endangered  and  threatened 
species,  MMS  conducts  ESA  Section  7  formal  consultations  and  develops  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  and  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
(NMFS)  appropriate  operational  restrictions  and  mitigation  measures.  MMS  also 
funds  or  collects  information  for  environmental  impact  statements.  It  may  also 
require  and/or  conduct  monitoring  of  operations  to  determine  precise  effects  on 
listed  species,  to  ensure  that  effects  are  minimal,  and/or  to  improve  or  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  mitigation. 

PROCESSES:  MMS  acquires  needed  biological  information  through  ESA  Section 
7  formal  consultations  and  through  contracted  scientific  research  with  government, 
university,  and  private  organizations  (by  cost-plus  contracts,  interagency  agree¬ 
ments,  cooperative  agreements,  etc).  Lease  stipulations  protecting  specific  species, 
habitats,  and  resources  are  developed  as  part  of  the  lease  sale  process.  Following  a 
sale,  the  stipulations  are  attached  to  lease  documents  and  become  legally  enforce¬ 
able.  Protective  Notices  to  Lessees  and  Operators  are  comparably  enforceable. 
Information  to  Lessees  clauses  in  lease  sale  notices,  while  not  enforceable,  may 
provide  information  essential  to  the  protection  or  conservation  of  protected  species. 
MMS  works  cooperatively  with  FWS  and/or  NMFS,  as  appropriate,  to  ensure 
mitigative  terms  and  conditions  of  Section  7  biological  opinions  are  effective, 
appropriate,  and  within  MMS’ jurisdiction  to  require  or  enforce. 

ISSUES  OF  INTEREST;  These  include  the  distribution  and  migration  paths  of 
bowhead  whales  in  the  Beaufort,  Chukchi,  and  Bering  Seas,  and  the  behavioral 
responses  of  these  and  other  animals  to  oil  and  gas-related  operational  and  sound 
stimuli.  Others  are  the  abundance  and  distribution  of  great  whales  and  marine 
turtles  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (GOM)  and  the  severity  and  responses  of  these 
animals  to  operation  \1  and  other  stimuli.  National  Academy  of  Science  reports  and 


concerns,  as  well  as  some  State  concerns,  have  focused  attention  on  physical 
oceanography  and  variation  in  locations  and  characteristics  of  currents  and  water 
bodies  in  the  GOM,  the  South  Atlantic  off  North  Carolina,  and  the  eastern  Pacific 
off  southern  California. 

CURRENT  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES:  As  a  bureau  within  DOI,  MMS  has  contrib¬ 
uted  staff  and  funds  to  the  formation  of  the  National  Biological  Survey  (NBS).  The 
MMS  Environmental  Studies  Branch  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a  Memoran¬ 
dum  of  Understanding  with  the  NBS  that  will  help  fulfill  the  Secretary’s  initiatives 
as  well  as  clarify  that  MMS’  concerns  and  information  needs  are  specific  to  poten¬ 
tial  impacts  from  oil  and  gas  activities  on  marine  species. 

On  a  broad  scale,  studies  under  the  MMS  Environmental  Studies  Progi’am  (ESP) 
address  habitats,  distribution,  abundance,  and  environmental  needs  of  marine 
mammals,  birds,  turtles,  fish  and  benthos.  Studies  are  geared  not  only  toward 
threatened  or  endangered  species  but  also  species  for  which  industry  activities  have 
raised  concerns.  The  ESP  supports  studies  in  many  disciplines  and  is  interested  in 
funding  more  multidisciplinary  studies  such  as  the  MMS-funded  distribution  and 
abundance  of  marine  mammal  and  sea  turtle  study  in  the  GOM.  This  study 
addresses  marine  mammal  habitats  in  relation  to  physical  oceanographic  features. 
It  is  an  interagency  agreement  with  the  NMFS  as  well  as  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  Texas  A&M  University.  Changes  in  industry  interest  and  moratoriums  have 
dictated  that  areas  for  MMS  study  concentration  are  in  three  of  the  four  MMS 
regions-the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Pacific,  and  Alaska  Regions.  The  MMS  supports  and 
would  like  to  develop  more  partnerships  with  other  agencies  and  participate  more 
in  data-sharing  processes. 


In  support  of  oil  spill  trajectory  analysis,  MMS  is  conducting  observational,  drifter, 
and  modeling  studies  to  determine  currents  in  the  GOM  and  Southern  California 
Bight.  In  cooperation  with  Canada,  MMS  supported  a  real-time,  full-scale  oil  spill 
burning  at  sea  study,  and  operates  an  oil  and  hazardous  material  experimental  test 
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and  tested.  MMS  also  develops  and  conducts  oil  spill  risk  analysis  to  simulate  the 


likely  behavior  of  potential  oil  spills.  Plans  exist  to  create  a  desktop  computer 


display  system  for  GOM  protected  species  results.  Contractors  are  creating  a 


national  user-friendly  interactive  bibliography  and  abstract  database  of  most  MMS 
ESP  documents,  including  protected  species  studies. 


INFORMATION  GAPS/PROBLEMS;  MMS  experiences  difficulties  in  providing 
a  rapid  easy  means  to  identify  and  obtain  reports  and  data  available  from  past 
protected  species  studies,  There  is  also  difficulty  recognizing  throughout  the 
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bureau  the  need  for  and  commitment  to  consistent  Technical  Information  Manage¬ 
ment  System  (TIMS)  information  and  for  securing  and  providing  the  funding 
needed.  Another  perpetual  problem  involves  the  high  cost  of  research  in  the  Arctic 
which  remains  fixed  and  costly  whether  or  not  weather  conditions  permit  the 
research  to  proceed. 

PRODUCTS/RESULTS:  MMS  has  or  can  calculate  oil  spill  risk  and  trajectory 
analyses  for  marine  and  coastal  habitats  where  endangered  and  threatened  species 
may  occur.  TIMS  will  be  a  powerful  informational  tool  when  it  becomes  fully 
operational;  integrated  and  separate  data  should  include  geography,  bath3nnetry, 
oceanography,  and  biology.  Processing  and  consolidation  of  information  of  MMS- 
funded  research  reports  (gray  literature),  especially  when  peer  reviewed,  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  broadening  readily  available  information  resources.  Synthesized  abstracts 
of  MMS-funded  environmental  studies  facilitate  users’  accessibility  to  information 
in  the  gray  and  other  literature.  Environmental  impact  statements  likewise 
synthesize  considerable  information  that  is  not  otherwise  readily  available. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Environmental  Security) 

Conservation  and  Installations  Division 

Peter  Boice 

MISSION/JURISDICTION:  The  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Environmental  Secuiity),  Division  of  Conservation  and  Installations 
(ODUSD[ES]CI)  is  responsible  for  policy  development  and  program  oversight  of  the 
Military  Departments’  conservation  programs.  ODUSD{ES)CI  also  manages  the 
Legacy  Resource  Management  Program.  This  program  is  intended  to  promote 
innovative  ways  of  identifying,  conserving,  restoring  and  enhancing  sensitive  and 
significant  natural  and  cultural  resources  on  DoD  lands. 

ISSUES  OF  INTEREST:  Know  what  we  have,  where.  We  are  investing  heavily 
in  inventories,  and  have  keyed  identified  inventories  as  one  of  our  major  “measures 
of  merit.”  Emphasize  multi-species  management  rather  than  focusing  on  single 
species  of  interest. 

Move  to  ecosystem-based  management  on  all  of  our  lands.  This  is  a  goal-driven 
approach  to  restoring  and  sustaining  healthy  ecosystems  and  their  functions  and 
values,  using  the  best  science  available.  It  entails  working  collaboratively  with 
State,  tribal,  and  local  governments,  community  groups,  private  landowners,  and 
other  interested  parties  to  develop  a  vision  of  desired  future  ecosystem  conditions. 
This  vision  integrates  ecological,  economic,  and  social  factors  affecting  a 
management  unit  defined  by  ecological,  not  political,  boundaries. 

CURRENT  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES;  We  are  promoting  a  number  of  important 
efforts,  iiicluuing: 

1.  The  Mojave  Ecosystem  Management  Initiative,  a  collaborative  effort  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  others,  to  identify  and  implement 
programs  which  will  promote  ecosystem  management  throughout  the  region. 

2.  A  Biodiversity  Initiative,  in  partnership  with  The  Nature  Conservancy  and 
The  Keystone  Center,  to  develop  recommendations  for  managing  biodiversity 
on  DoD  lands. 
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3.  A  Panama  Initiative,  working  with  The  Nature  Conservancy,  to  conduct  a 
rapid  ecological  assessment  of  all  DoD  installations  in  Panama. 

4.  Development  and  implementation  of  an  Action  Plan  for  the  conservation 
and  management  of  neotropical  migratory  birds  and  their  habitat,  in 
cooperation  with  Partners  in  Flight. 

6.  Contributions  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s  ongoing  GAP  Analysis 
program.  Other  issues  discussed  at  the  Workshop,  including  Information 
Needs,  Processes,  Information  Gaps/Problems,  and  Products/Results  are 
discussed  as  applicable  for  each  of  the  Military  Department’s  endangered 
species  programs. 
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U.S.  Ai’my 


David  J.  Tazik  and  Phillip  Pierce 

MISSION:  The  Army’s  primary  peacetime  mission  is  soldier  training  and  the 
testing  of  weapon  systems  and  related  material.  The  intent  of  training  and  testing 
is  to  ensure  that  soldiers  attain  proficiency  in  military  tasks  with  the  best  available 
weapons  and  equipment,  maintain  readiness,  and  minimize  the  likelihood  of 
casualties  and  reversals  on  the  battlefield.  Simultaneously,  the  Army  must  also 
comply  with  a  diverse  array  of  environmental  regulations  including  those 
addressing  threatened  and  endangered  species  (TES).  We  further  recognize  the 
critical  need  to  conserve  natural  resources  in  order  to  maintain  a  sustainable  base 
of  land  upon  which  to  carry  out  our  mission.  In  effect,  our  soldiers  must  and  will 
remain  trained  and  combat  ready  while  protecting  our  environment,  including  TES 
and  the  ecosystems  upon  which  they  depend,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  mission. 

To  accomplish  its  mission,  the  Army  needs  largo  blocks  of  land  with  varied  natural 
terrain.  These  landscapes  provide  the  environment  essential  to  meeting  training 
standards  and  testing  equipment  and  weapons  under  realistic  conditions.  They  are 
the  soldiers  “classroom.”  Presently,  there  are  increasing  pressures  on  these  lands 
as  the  range,  speed,  capability  and  engagement  distances  of  our  weapon  systems 
increase.  Also,  movement  from  a  forward  deployed  force  to  a  U.S.  based  force,  and 
realignment  and  closure  of  bases  further  intensifies  the  pressure  on  existing 
installations. 

TES  do  impact  mission  activities.  Their  presence  has  affected  our  ability  to  train  to 
standard,  degraded  training  realism,  decreased  the  scope  of  unit  training, 
fragmented  training,  increased  the  cost  of  training,  and  curtailed  individual 
training  events. 


A  A\/Ii!  1  ii6  O .o.  i\i  my  luaitat^OS  iicat  ly  iiiuuuu  aCi co  \jk  lanu  uii 

approximately  120  mayor  military  installations  in  ecoregions  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  installations  are  the  equivalent  of  small  cities  and  towns,  ranging  in 
size  from  thousands  of  acres  to  over  two  million  acres.  This  does  not  include 
approximately  12  million  acres  of  Corps  of  Engineers’  civil  works  project  lands  and 
waters,  nor  the  more  than  one  million  acres  of  mostly  state-owned  lands  used  by 
the  Army  National  Guard. 


i 
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Presently,  over  100  fedci'aHy  listed  species  and  nearly  200  candidate  species  are 
known  or  suspected  to  occur  on  Army  military  lands.  An  additional  142  exclusively 
state-listed  species,  and  163  species  of  concern  have  been  reported  as  well.  Based 
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on  data  summarized  by  The  Nature  Conservancy,  it  appears  that  DoD  as  a  whole 
harbors  a  disproportionate  number  of  listed  species  relative  to  the  land  base  (3.8 
speciea/million  acres)  compared  to  other  federal  agencies  (0.4-1. 3  species  per  million 
acres). 

Army  military  reservations,  while  representing  less  than  2%  of  all  Federal  lands, 
are  ecologically  significant  because  they  do  provide  refugia  for  a  broad  spectrum  of 
rare  and  endangered  plants  and  animals.  Yet,  our  installations  are  becoming  habi¬ 
tat  islands,  increasingly  isolated  from  regional  TES  populations,  due  to  the  onward 
march  of  urban  and  agricultural  development  on  surrounding  lands.  As  a  result, 
resident  populations  are  subject  to  a  higher  probability  of  local  extinction  events. 
We  do  recognize  the  unique  opportunity  the  Army  has  to  contribute  to  national 
biological  diversity  goals.  However,  we  are  increasingly  concerned  about  potential 
contlicts  with  national  defense  preparedness  goals. 

INFORMATION  NEEDS:  Our  information  needs  are  simple.  First,  what  species 
occur  on  our  lands,  including  listed,  candidate,  and  especially  “likely  to  be  listed” 
species?  Second,  what  are  the  impacts  of  our  activities  on  these  species?  Third, 
what  are  the  most  efficient  and  cost-effective  alternatives  for  mitigation  and 
management  that  also  have  the  least  impact  on  the  mission?  Finally,  we  recognize 
the  complexity  and  regional/landscape  nature  of  the  problem.  As  such,  we  are 
increasingly  interested  in  partnering  with  others  in  an  attempt  to  contribute  most 
effectively  to  species  recovery  while  minimizing  mission  constraints.  Such 
partnerships  should  include  research,  technology  transfei ,  and  monitoring  and 
management. 

PROCESSES:  Chapter  11  of  Army  Regulation  200-3  details  requirements  and 
processes  for  complying  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  It  is  proactive  in 
specifying  development  of  installation  TES  management  plans,  and  encouraging 
interagency  coordination  and  cooperation  and  participation  in  recovery  planning 
and  execution. 

Environmental  research  within  DoD  is  planned,  programmed,  and  carried  out  via 
the  Tri-Service  Reliance  program.  This  program  establishes  lead  services  for  the 
rntyor  environmental  R&D  program  areas.  The  Army  is  the  lead  for  Conservation, 
including  natural  and  cultural  resources,  and  TES  in  particular,  Furthermore,  the 
four  Army  Corps  laboratories’  have  established  an  Interlaboratory  Reliance  effort 


* 

Cold  Reglono  Research  and  Engineering  Laboratory.  Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratories. 
Topographic  Engineering  Center,  and  Waterways  Experiment  Station. 
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to  ensure  coordination,  leveraging,  and  avoidance  of  duplication  of  effort  among  the 
labs. 

ISSUES  OF  INTEREST:  The  Army  natural  resources  management  community 
developed  a  prioritized  list  of  TES-related  technical  issues  as  follows:  (1)  impact  of 
military  operations  on  TES  (especially  blast  and  helicopter  noise,  smokes  and 
obscurants,  and  maneuver  disturbance),  (2)  standardized  inventory  and  monitoring 
protocols,  (3)  mitigation  of  Army-unique  impacts,  (4)  monitoring  and  management 
in  danger  zones,  (6)  cheracterization  and  evaluation  of  TES  habitats,  and  (6) 
establishing  appropriate  installation  population  goals.  We  are  here  today  in  large 
part  because  we  want  to  identify  capabilities  that  already  exist  or  are  in 
development  to  address  these  issues  before  we  begin  to  expend  scarce  resources  to 
deal  with  them  in  a  research  mode. 

CURRENT'  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES:  On  the  management  side  of  the  house,  TES 
surveys,  assessments,  and  management  activities  continue  at  the  installation  level, 
with  expenditures  of  over  $7  million  dollars  per  year.  At  the  Department  of  Army 
(DA)  level,  we  recently  completed  development  of  an  endangered  species 
management  strategy  for  Army  lands.  Meyor  goals  of  the  strategy  are  to  establish  a 
DA  capability  to  address  TES  issues,  provide  for  effective  scientific  and  technical 
support,  engender  proactive  attitudes  within  the  Army,  and  establish  coordination 
and  partnership  with  other  agencies.  Recent  results  of  this  effort  include  Army¬ 
wide  management  guidelines  for  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker,  and  a  model 
installation  TES  management  plan. 

On  the  research  side,  we  recently  completed  development  of  a  complimentary  TES 
R&D  strategy  that  focuses  on;  (1)  identification  and  prioritization  of  Army 
requiiements,  completed  in  recent  months;  (2)  design  of  a  coordinated  R&D 
program  responsive  to  user  needs,  which  is  underway;  (3)  technology  transfer 
planning  to  get  products/results  to  the  field  quickly;  (4)  interagency  coordination, 
per  today’s  objectives;  and  (6)  programmatic  coordination  among  the  various 
available  funding  sources.  Anticipated  FY94  funding  to  address  Army  military 
TES  R&D  requirements  under  Tri-Service  Reliance  is  approximately  $2.3  million. 

INFORMATION  GAPS/PROBLEMS:  Mayor  gaps  relative  to  issues  of  interest 
include:  (1)  full  knowledge  of  (a)  existing  solutions  to  current  technical  problems, 
and  (b)  anticipated  products  of  on-going  and  planned  research;  and  (2)  mechanisms 
to  (a)  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort,  and  (b)  enhance  opportunities  to 
leverage  limited  resources  in  areas  of  research  and  development,  technology 
transfer,  and  site-specific  monitoring  and  management. 
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PRODUCTS/RESULTS:  Within  the  military,  we  have  developed  and 
implemented  the  Integrated  Training  Area  Management  (ITAM)  Program,  The 
objectives  of  this  program  are  to  evaluate  the  condition  of  Army  lands,  balance  use 
with  land  capability,  and  establish  a  stewardship  approach  to  ensure  maintenance 
of  realistic  training  lands.  It  consists  of  Army-wide  natural  resources  inventory 
and  monitoring,  land  rehabilitation  and  erosion  control,  threatened  and 
endangered  species  management,  environmental  awareness  training  for  military 
and  civilian  personnel,  and  systematic  identification  of  short-  and  long-term 
training  requirements.  The  Army  was  also  the  primary  developer  of  the  GRASS 
geographic  information  system,  a  public  domain  GIS  used  by  many  individuals  and 
other  agencies.  It  is  used  extensively,  although  not  exclusively,  throughout  the 
Army  in  the  ITAM  program. 

A  variety  of  agency  documents  may  be  of  interest  including  lab  technical  reports 
and  installation  management  plans.  Finally,  we  have  not  fully  explored  the 
potential  for  application  of  various  military-developed  technologies  to  TES  and 
related  problems. 
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U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

William  Klesch,  John  Bushman,  and  Chester  O.  Martin 

MISSION/JURISDICTION;  The  primary  mission  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  to  provide  engineering  support  to  the  total  Army  and  to  provide  for 
the  development,  management,  and  protection  of  the  nation’s  water  resources.  In 
its  Civil  Works  role,  the  Corps  manages  approximately  11.7  million  acres  of  land 
and  water  on  approximately  460  operational  projects  constructed  for  the  primary 
purposes  of  flood  control,  water  supply,  hydropower,  navigation,  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  recreation.  These  multipurpose  projects  contain  a  wealth  of  natural  resources 
subjected  to  a  variety  of  land  uses  and  activities. 

Corps  of  Engineers  projects  may  generally  be  characterized  as  linear  parcels  of  land 
located  along  major  waterways.  The  basic  structural  feature  is  usually  a  lock 
and/or  dam  with  an  associated  reservoir  where  water  is  retained  and  released  as 
governed  by  the  project’s  Operation  Management  Plan.  Corps  reservoir  projects  are 
high-use  areas  that  support  over  370  million  visitors  annually.  The  Corps  is  also 
responsible  for  approximately  12,000  miles  of  navigable  waters  including  coastal 
(deep-draft)  and  inland  waterway  harbors,  and  local  flood  protection,  erosion 
control,  hurricane  protection,  and  beach  renourishment  projects.  The  Corps  is  the 
principal  Federal  agency  responsible  for  regulating  activities  in  wetlands  under 
Section  404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  obstructions  to  navigation  under  Section  10  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act,  and  the  transport  of  dredged  material  under  Section 
103  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act. 

INFORMATION  NEEDS:  Endangered  and  threatened  species  information 
generally  needed  for  Corps  Civil  Works  projects  and  activities  include: 

1.  Identification  of  impacts  upon  listed  species  caused  by  project  construction 

and  operation 

2.  Collection  of  critical  data  to  prepare  biological  assessments 

3.  Management  of  projects  to  minimize  or  prevent  impacts  to  listed  species. 

PROCESSES:  It  is  Corps  of  Engineers  policy  that  all  Civil  Works 
projects/activitiea,  whether  in  the  planning,  construction,  or  operational  phases, 
must  comply  with  regulations  implementing  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  (ESA).  In  order  to  carry  out  the  formal  consultation  process,  the  District 
environmental  staff  collects  pertinent  data/information  from  available  sources. 
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which  may  include  project  files,  literature  surveys,  contracts,  staff  field  studies,  etc. 
Permit  applicants  are  required  to  consult  with  the  appropriate  agency  -  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  and/or  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFWS)  - 
where  a  permit  action  may  have  a  potential  impact  on  listed  species  or  habitat. 

ISSUES  OF  INTEREST:  The  following  areas/issues  present  major  challenges  to 
the  Corps,  FWS,  NMFS,  and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  the  definition  of 
needs  and  establishment  of  management  goals  that  will  comply  with  the  Biological 
Opinion  and  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  specific  species: 

1.  Protection  of  sea  turtles  in  navigable  waters.  Dredging  to  maintain 
navigable  waters  is  a  Corps  mission,  and  sea  turtles  are  found  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  from  Norfolk,  VA  to  Florida  and  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Eight 
Districts  in  eight  States  are  involved  in  the  protection  of  sea  turtles. 

2.  Interior  least  tern  {Sterna  antillarum  antillarum)  protection  in  the 
Missouri-Mississippi-Arkansas  River  Basins.  Eight  Districts  in  eleven  States 
manage  over  3,000  miles  of  river  where  populations  of  interior  least  terns 
occur. 

3.  Pallid  sturgeon  (Scaphirhynchus  albas)  protection  in  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  River  Basins.  Sturgeons  are  also  found  in  rivers  of  the  eastern  and 
western  U.S. 


4.  California  least  tern  (Sterna  antillarum  browni)  are  found  along  the 
California  coast  and  adjacent  areas  from  San  Francisco  Bay  to  the  Mexican 
border. 

5.  The  least  Bell’s  vireo  (Vireo  bellii  pusillus)  is  found  in  riparian  growth  along 
rivers  in  southern  California. 


6.  Three  runs  of  Salmon  occur  in  the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers. 


i.  ilc  \j\Ji 


operates  four  hydropower  facilities  on  approximately  140  rnilns  of  the  Snake 
River  and  another  four  facilities  on  approximately  325  miles  on  the  lower 
Columbia  River. 


CURRENT  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES:  The  Corps  Districts  responsible  for  activities 
in  their  respective  geographical  areas  have  been  conducting  field  studies  necessary 
to  provide  critical  data  needed  to  comply  with  the  Biological  Opinion  issued  for  each 
specific  project.  The  Corps  has  expended  over  $100  million  during  years  FY89 
through  FY92  to  implement  the  ESA.  A  significant  portion  was  spent  for  collection 
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of  data  from  existing  sources  and  contracts  to  gain  information  regarding 
distribution,  migration,  seasonal  occurrence,  life  requisites,  etc.,  for  selected 
species. 

The  Corps  has  had  some  significant  successes  over  the  years,  many  of  which  have 
resulted  from  cooperative  efforts  with  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
environmental  organizations.  The  Corps  is  convinced  that  our  greatest  successes 
have  been  achieved  through  cooperative  partnerships.  Selected  examples  of  success 
stories  are  noted  below: 

1.  Benefits  of  projects  to  both  wintering  and  nesting  populations  of  bald  eagles 
(Haliaeetus  leucocephalus)  across  the  nation;  significant  success  has  resulted 
from  hacking  programs  on  some  Corps  projects. 

2.  Benefits  of  coastal  dredged  material  islands  to  brown  pelicans  (Pelecanus 
occidentalis)  and  other  species;  the  first  recorded  nesting  of  brown  pelicans  in 
Alabama  was  documented  from  Gaillard  Island  in  Mobile  Bay  in  the  1980’s. 

3.  Reductions  of  losses  of  sea  turtles  and  marine  mammals  during  dredging 
operations  and  beach  nourishment. 

4.  Impact  assessment,  habitat  creation,  methodology  for  population  studios, 
and  relocation  of  freshwater  mussels  in  navigable  waterways. 

LVFORMATION  GAPS/PROBLEMS:  Miyor  gaps  in  required  information 
include: 

1.  Consensus  among  Federal  and  State  agencies,  Indian  tribes,  and 
conservation  organizations  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  regarding  operation  of 
hydropower  facilities  and  management  of  salmonids 

2.  Methods  to  determin.j  habitat  use  and  potential  project  impacts  to  listed  fish 
species,  especially  sturgeons  (nationwide) 

3.  Data  bases  on  salmonids,  marine  mammals,  and  West  Indian  manatees 
(Trichechus  manatus) 


4.  Data  bases  that  include  critical  information  for  the  development  of 
management  objectives  and  recover}'  plans  with  ecosystem  orientation  for 
many  listed  species. 
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PRODUCTS' 'RESUL'iS.'  Summary  information  on  fish  and  wildlife  (included 
endangered  and  threatened  species)  may  be  published  in  Corps  bulletins  and 
newsletters.  Current  environmental  issues  and  concerns,  which  may  include  listed 
species,  are  often  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  Environmental  Advisory  Board.  Results  of  District  studies  are  included 
in  the  project  Biological  Assessment,  Environmental  Assessment,  General  Design 
Memorandum,  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  Operation  Management  Plan, 
and  Special  Study  Reports. 

The  Dredged  Material  Research  Program  included  20  years  of  studies  of  man-made 
islands  throughout  waterways  of  the  U.S.  Information  produced  on  design, 
construction,  and  management  of  these  islands  addressed  many  species  of 
waterbirds,  including  listed  species.  Within  the  Wetlands  Research  Program, 
several  wetland  demonstration  sites  consist  of  study  components  that  include 
habitat  development  and  management  for  sensitive  species.  Several  projects 
sponsored  by  the  Environmental  Impact  Research  Program  have  included  studies 
to  evaluate  habitat  and  develop  management  plans  for  fish  and  wildlife,  including 
endangered  and  threatened  species. 
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U.S.  Navy 

Thomas  Egeland 

MISSION/JURISDICTION:  The  Navy  has  approximately  two  million  acres  on 
200  installations  with  natural  resources  management  responsibilities.  Many  Navy 
installations  are  located  in  coastal  areas  near  urban  centers,  and  over  half  are 
under  1000  acres.  Undeveloped  Navy  lands  have  become  biological  islands  which 
host  164  different  endangered  species  and  offer  potential  habitat  to  support  231 
additional  endangered  species.  In  addition,  the  Navy  must  deal  with  endangered 
species  issues  in  the  world’s  oceans. 

The  Navy’s  “undeveloped"  lands  are  used  to  support  its  national  defense  mission 
such  as  military  training,  equipment  testing  and  repair,  safety  buffers,  weapons 
testing,  and  other  shore-based  facilities.  A  modern  military  requires  constant 
training  with  today’s  complex  weaponry  to  be  ready  for  the  array  of  situations  it 
may  be  asked  to  confront.  As  an  additional  complication,  new  weapons  frequently 
require  even  larger  areas  for  effective  training.  Use  of  Navy  and  other  DoD  lands 
are  further  constrained  by  the  political  realities  which  do  not  allow  more  land  to  be 
withdrawn  for  military  use,  and  the  economic  realities  which  demand  closing  of 
existing  bases. 


The  Endangered  Species  Act  has  had  a  significant  effect  on  the  way  the  Navy 
conducts  its  mission.  Actions  that  have  been  continuing  for  30  or  40  years  have 
been  restricted,  delayed  or  modified.  Simply  setting  aside  lands  for  endangered 
species  habitat  or  suspending  training  for  six  months  of  each  year  is  less  frequently 
an  option  for  the  Navy.  To  coexist  with  endangered  species,  the  Navy  requires 
effective  techniques  for  active  management  of  the  ecosystem. 


INFORMATION  NEEDS:  The  Navy’s  m^jor  need  for  information  is  for  basic 
biological  and  behavioral  data  about  endangered  species,  including  marine  species. 
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cannot  be  done  without  a  full  understanding  the  species  ecological  needs.  More 
information  about  ecosystem  and  species  management  techniques  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  Navy  to  effectively  compensate  for  military  actions. 


PROCESSES:  The  Navy’s  endangered  species  compliance  process  is  not  unique; 
it  begins  with  surveys  for  endangered  species.  Many  of  these  surveys  are  paid  for 
by  money  earned  by  agi  icultural  outleases  of  Navy  lands  and,  more  recently, 
congressionally  appropriated  DoD  Legacy  Resources  Management  Program  funds. 
Integrated  Natural  Resource  Management  Plans  developed  under  the  Sikes  Act 
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include  management  of  endangered  or  threatened  species  found  on  the  installation, 
Species  location  and  habitats  are  included  in  base  Master  Plans,  so  that  all 
personnel  are  alerted  to  their  presence.  Larger  Navy  facilities  incorporate  species 
information  into  GIS  systems  as  well. 

Navy  operations  are  evaluated  for  any  “may  affect”  situations.  Formal  or  informal 
section  7  consultations  usually  resolve  the  issues,  but  may  result  in  elaborate 
compensation  packages,  with  long-term  studies  to  determine  the  effects.  These 
mitigation  programs  often  advance  the  state  of  knowledge  about  the  species,  so  that 
the  Navy’s  need  to  continue  its  land  uses,  results  in  endangered  species  research. 

ISSUES  OF  INTEREST:  (1)  The  Navy  supports  regional  ecosystem,  multi¬ 
species  planning  to  avoid  Secretary  Babbitt’s  “train  wrecks.”  (2)  The  Navy  would 
prefer  to  have  the  resource  agencies  lead  effective  recovery  efforts,  emphasizing 
science  rather  than  assumptions,  and  adopting  a  less  adversarial  regulatory  role. 

(3)  The  Navy  would  like  to  participate  in  exchange  of  research  findings  about 
endangered  species  with  other  agencies. 

CURRENT'  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES:  The  Navy  has  many  ongoing  endangered 
species  investigations,  using  partnerships  with  other  agencies  and  universities, 
contracts,  and  our  own  inhouse  talent.  Some  examples  include:  development  of 
techniques  for  a  captive  rearing  program  for  the  San  Clemente  Island  loggerhead 
shrike;  seven  years  of  a  management  program  for  the  California  least  tern  W’hich 
includes  studies  of  foraging  and  mortality,  and  techniques  for  deterring  raven 
predation;  developing  techniques  for  propagation  of  endangered  plants  on  San 
Clemente  Island  and  restoration  of  vernal  pools  for  endangered  plant  recovery  in 
Southern  California;  monitoring  of  the  northern  right  whale  on  its  calving  grounds 
off  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  Georgia;  and,  participating  in  an  interagency, 
cooperative  effort  of  habitat  protection  and  predator  control  to  protect  endangered 
species  and  other  wildlife  resources  on  the  island  of  Guam  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

INFORMATION  GAPS/PROBLEMS:  Lack  of  knowledge  about  species  biology 
and  management  techniques  are  major  problems  from  the  Navy’s  perspective. 
Individual  biologists  from  regulatory  agencies  use  their  best  judgements  in 
providing  biological  opinions  about  our  endangered  species,  but  these  judgements 
often  suffer  from  a  lack  of  scientific  evidence.  To  achieve  effective  cooperation  of  all 
concerned,  the  cause  and  effect  relationship  between  the  agency  action  and  species 
decline  must  be  substantiated.  For  effective  recovery  of  species,  knowledge  is 
required.  Funding  is  another  problem,  since  DoD  has  taken  over  a  20%  cut  in  the 
last  two  years. 
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PRODUCTS/RESULTS:  Results  of  some  work  funded  by  the  Navy  is  published  in 
the  scientific  literature,  but  most  is  presented  in  documents  prepared  by  the 
researchers.  The  Navy  does  not  maintain  a  centralized  library  of  these  studies. 

The  Navy  also  has  worked  with  the  Nature  Conservancy  to  provide  each 
installation  with  a  handbook  of  its  endangered  species.  However,  the  most 
important  result  of  Navy  efforts  has  been  increasing  the  population  of  an 
endangered  species. 
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U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Mario  Acock  and  LTC  Lyn  Creswell 

MISSION/JURISDICTION:  The  Marine  Corps  is  the  Nation’s  naval  fighting 
force,  “first  to  fight."  The  Marine  Corps  maintains  a  combined  air-ground 
warfighting  capability,  ready  to  respond  quickly  to  national  security  requirements. 

An  important  peacetime  responsibility  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  combat  unit  training, 
i  This  training  takes  place  on  Department  of  the  Navy  lands,  and  on  other  federal 

lands,  such  as  Forest  Service  and  BLM  lands.  Training  must  assure  Marines  are 
I  ready  for  any  task  assigned  them  by  the  National  Command  Authority  (the 

President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense). 

The  Marine  Corps  must  also  manage  its  lands  as  good  stewards,  upholding  the 
public  trust  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources.  The  conservation  of 
endangered  and  threatened  species  is  an  important  part  o;  chis  stewardship 
responsibility. 

INFORMATION  NEEDS:  To  fulfill  its  species  conservation  duty,  the  Marine 
I  Corps  needs  current,  accurate  information  about  the  species  on  its  lands.  The 

Marine  Corps  needs  to  know  not  only  which  listed  species  are  on  our  lands,  but  also 
!  what  candidate  species  are  present.  Marines  also  need  information  about  the 

relationship  between  these  species  and  the  common  uses  of  training  lands.  Also, 

1  the  Marine  Corps  must  determine  which  conservation  alternatives  provide 

^  installation  commanders  the  greatest  flexibility  in  supporting  their  training  and 

training  support  missions. 

I  PROCESSES:  The  Marine  Corps  has  experienced  wildlife  biologists  and  foresters 

at  many  of  its  installations.  These  specialists  work  with  military  planners  and  land 
I  use  managers  to  develop  species  conservation  plans.  These  plans  are  then 

integrated  into  installation  natural  resource  plans. 

The  Marine  Corps  contracts  out  much  of  its  biological  work:  surveys  and  biological 
assessments.  The  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command  administers  many  of 
these  contracts.  The  Marine  Corps  consults  with  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  when  mujor  actions  may  affect  listed  species. 
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ISSUES  OF  INTEREST:  The  following  are  species  related  issues  of  interest  to 
Marine  Corps  commanders: 

1.  The  Marine  Corps  wants  to  move  from  a  single  species  management 
approach  to  a  multi-species  management  effort.  However,  such  a  transition  is 
costly,  and  requires  scientific  and  technical  information  not  presently  available 
to  the  Marine  Corps. 

2.  The  Marine  Corps  has  several  installations  which  are  “islands  of 
biodiversity”  surrounded  by  intensely-developed  urban  and  agricultural  lands. 
The  Marine  Corps  fears  that  its  bases  will  be  obliged  to  pay  a  disportionately 
high  price  for  the  conservation  of  species,  which  might  have  been  saved  with 
earlier  action  on  private  and  non-federal  lands. 

3.  The  Marine  Corps  is  concerned  about  the  affects  of  training  related 
wildland  fires  on  species  habitat.  The  Corps  wants  to  develop  best 
management  practices  to  conserve  species  on  lands  prone  to  such  fires. 

4.  The  Marine  Corps  is  concerned  about  the  competition  for  habiL.at  among  the 
several  listed  and  candidate  species  on  its  lands.  Also,  the  Marine  Corps  is 
concerned  about  the  competition  between  species  requirements  and  other 
natural  resource  requirements,  such  as  water  quantity  and  water  quality 
mandates. 

CURRENT  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES;  The  Marine  Corps  is  conducting  surveys, 
and  completing  biological  assessments  as  necessary  on  its  lands.  Many  of  these 
projects  are  funded  by  the  Department  of  Defenre  Legacy  Resources  Management 
Program.  Each  year  bases  submit  proposals  for  biological  work  to  Headquarters, 
Marine  Corps.  Headquarters  then  funds  those  projects  best  able  to  further  the  land 
management  needs  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Marine  Corps  bases  are  also  working  with  other  federal  facilities  in  their 
geographic  regions,  and  with  state  and  regional  planning  agencies.  These 
coordinated  efforts  include  mapping  of  biological  resources  on  Marine  Corps  and 
adjacent  lands.  In  addition,  the  Marine  Corps  is  cooperating  with  BLM  in 
preparation  of  coordinated  management  plans  for  the  western  Mojave  and  northern 
and  eastern  Colorado  deserts. 

INFORMATION  GAPS/PROBLEMS:  The  Marine  Corps  could  benefit  from 
lessons  learned  by  other  Defense  land  managers  and  by  other  federal  agency  land 
managers.  The  Marine  Corps  also  need.s  to  know  who,  within  the  Department  of 
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Defense  among  the  other  agencies,  has  the  scientific  and  technical  expertise 
necessary  to  solve  species  issues  on  its  lands.  Also,  the  Marine  Corps  wants  to 
develop  better  planning  and  management  processes,  which  will  integrate  the 
several  land  use  requirements  while  preserving  the  Marines’  essential  mission 
capabilities. 

PRODUCTS/RESULTS:  The  Marine  Corps  has  land  use  and  biological  data 
bases  at  several  of  its  installations.  These  data  bases  provide  local  commanders 
important  information  to  plan  and  manage  listed  species  consistent  with  other  land 
use  requirements.  These  data  baces  may  be  useful  to  other  agencies  within  the 
regions  in  which  Marine  Corps  bases  are  located. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  no  in-house  natural  resource  conservation  research 
expertise.  The  Marine  Corps  relies  on  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  such  support. 
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U.S.  Air  Force 
LTG  Thomas  Lillie 

MISSION/JURISDICTION:  The  mission  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF)  is 
to  defend  the  United  States  through  control  and  exploitation  of  air  and  space.  This 
is  accomplished  with  the  world’s  moat  respected  air  and  space  force,  more  than  100 
installations  and  training  ranges,  and  over  9  million  acres  of  land  around  the 
world.  A  constant  objective  is  to  conduct  the  mission  while  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  priceless  natural  and  cultural  resources  that  make  this  great  nation 
worth  defending. 

The  land  used  by  the  USAI'  includes  some  of  the  only  areas  in  the  world  where 
certain  species  are  known  to  exist.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  requires  that  the 
USAF  and  all  Federal  agencies  avoid  actions  that  jeopardize  the  continued 
existence  of  threatened  or  endangered  species  or  species  proposed  for  listing  as 
threatened  or  endangered. 

Over  70  listed  species  are  known  to  occur  on  USAh'  land  and  this  has  affected  the 
way  we  conduct  our  mission.  For  example,  (1)  wo  have  positioned  targets  at  4 
USAF  ranges  in  the  southeastern  United  States  so  that  approaching  aircraft  do  not 
disturb  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers;  (2)  wo  have  fenced  portions  of  Nellis  range  in 
Nevada  to  protect  the  Desert  Tortoise;  (3)  we  have  curtailed  launches  of  Delta 
rockets  from  Vundenberg  AFB,  California,  during  Least  Tern  nesting  season;  (6)  we 
have  modified  Hying  routes  and  altitudes  to  avoid  Peregi'ine  Falcon  nesting  sites  in 
Alaska;  and  (6)  we  have  adjusted  the  lights  on  launch  pads  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
Florida,  to  protect  nesting  sea  turtles  and  newly  hatched  young. 

The  USAF  spends  about  $3.6  million  each  year  directly  for  the  protection  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species.  Additional  funds  are  spent  fur  indirect  actions 
such  as  the  preparation  of  environmental  compliance  documents  and  mitigation 
measures. 

INFORMATION  NEEDS:  The  most  pertinent  data  that  the  USAP'  needs  is  basic 
information  about  the  species  we  have  on  our  installations,  maps  showing  the 
location  of  their  habitat,  potential  impact  of  our  actions  on  the  species,  and 
management  techniques  to  ensure  their  continued  existence.  Ecosystem 
management  holds  the  most  promise  for  coexistence  of  the  military  mission  and 
threatened  and  endangered  species.  Basic  information  about  the  critical 
components  of  ecosystems  on  our  installations  and  the  impacts  of  military  actions 
on  the  components  is  needed  to  develop  a  long-term  management  strategy. 
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PROCESSES^  The  Endangered  Species  Act  was  passed  to  protect  species  that  are 
near  extinction  (i.e.,  endangered)  or  likely  to  become  endangered  in  the  future  (i.e., 
threatened).  The  designation  of  endangered  or  threatened  is  made  by  the  U.  S. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  through  a  process  of  consideration  of  available  data, 
announcement  in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  intent  to  list  a  given  species  as 
endangered  or  threatened,  and  comment  from  the  public.  Additionally,  habitat 
required  for  the  continued  existence  of  a  listed  species  can  be  designated  as  critical 
habitat, 

The  USAP’  must  ensure  that  any  activities  it  authorizes,  funds,  or  carries  out  do  not 
jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  endangered  or  threatened  species  or  result  in 
the  destruction  of  critical  habitat.  Furthermore,  the  USAl'’  must  consult  with  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  as 
appropriate,  prior  to  implementing  proposed  actions. 

Consultation  usually  begins  as  an  informal  process  by  sending  a  letter  to  the 
regional  office  of  the  U.  S.  P^ish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  letter  includes  a  brief 
description  of  the  proposed  action,  the  opinion  of  the  USAl'^  regarding  the  potential 
impact  to  endangered  or  threatened  species,  and  a  request  for  the  U.  S.  P^ish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  provide  a  preliminary  determination  of  elTect.  The  outcome  of 
informal  consultation  may  be  a  finding  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  that: 
(1)  the  proposed  action  is  not  likely  to  affect  listed  species  or  critical  habitat 
adversely;  (2)  the  proposed  action  should  be  modified  to  avoid  adverse  impacts;  or 
(3)  the  USAP^  must  prepare  a  biological  assessment  and  begin  formal  consultation 
in  accordance  with  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  90  days  to  review  u  biological  assessment, 
after  which  they  may  request  additional  information  or  issue  a  formal  biological 
opinion.  They  may  take  up  to  45  days  to  issue  their  opinion  after  the  90-day  review 
process.  A  no-jeopardy  opinion  means  the  USAI*’  can  proceed  with  the  proposed 
action.  A  jeopardy  opinion  means  the  USAl^  can  mitigate  the  adverse  effect  or 
cancel  the  proposed  action.  If  the  proposed  action  could  affect  marine  organisms, 
the  consultation  process  would  involve  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

ISSUES  OF  INTEREST:  The  has  an  interest  in  addressing  the  following 
issues; 

1.  Potential  impacts  of  noise,  low  altitude  flight  and  chaff’ on  endangered  and 

threatened  species 
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2.  Mitigation  measures  for  reducing  potential  impacts  to  endangered  and 
threatened  species 

3.  Standard  methods  for  inventorying  and  monitoring  endangered  and 
threatened  species 

4.  Managing  biodiversity  in  concert  with  the  military  mission 

6.  Ecosystem  management  as  a  strategy  for  protecting  and  preserving  habitat 
critical  to  endangered  and  threatened  species  survival.  The  USAF  recognizes 
that  partnership  with  Federal,  state,  and  interested  stakeholders  is  essential 
to  achieving  long  term  protection  of  endangered  and  threatened  species. 

CURRENT  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES:  The  USAI*'  is  working  in  partnership  with 
The  Nature  Conservancy  to  develop  a  Natural  Heritage  management  system  to 
consolidate  information  regarding  endangered  and  threatened  species  throughout 
the  USAF.  The  system  will  include  information  about  the  occurrence  of  endangered 
and  threatened  species,  management  recommendations  to  contribute  to  species 
recovery,  and  a  geographic  information  system  to  map  the  location  of  existing  and 
available  habitat  on  USAF  installations.  In  addition  to  this  effort,  the  USAF  has 
several  projects  (such  as  those  described  below)  directed  toward  the  protection  and 
recovery  of  individual  species. 

Dare  County  Air  Force  Range,  North  Carolina,  has  played  a  major  role  in  the 
success  of  efforts  to  reintroduce  the  Red  Wolf  on  the  Alligator  River  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  A  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  USAF  and  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  authorized  release  of  wolves  onto  the  46,600-acre  air-to- 
ground  range.  Availability  of  a  largo  land  mass  with  limited  public  access  was  vital 
to  the  success  experienced  during  the  early  part  of  the  reintroduction  program.  A 
family  unit  of  4  to  6  adults  has  occupied  approximately  30,000  acres  of  the  range 
since  1987.  The  USAF  also  provides  assistance  by  conducting  field  surveys, 
monitoring  the  wolves,  and  periodically  closing  roads  to  protect  active  den  sites. 

Eglin  AFB,  Florida,  is  home  to  a  major  population  of  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker. 
As  USAF  natural  resources  management  personnel  carried  out  management 
activities  to  protect  the  species,  they  soon  determined  that  successful  protection 
could  not  occur  without  focusing  on  ecosystem  restoration.  The  management 
strategy  incorporates;  (1)  prescribed  fire  to  control  invading  hardwoods  and 
promote  regeneration  of  longleaf  pines;  and  (2)  artificial  cavity  construction  to 
increase  Rcd-cockaded  Woodpecker  populations  until  forest  structure  becomes  more 
suitable  for  the  species.  Increasing  the  population  enhances  recovery  of  the  species 
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and  gives  the  USAF  more  latitude  in  its  land-use  planning.  Combining  short  term 
species  specific  projects  and  long  term  ecosystem-based  actions  that  guide  forest 
changes  toward  habitat  enhancement,  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  planning 
within  the  framework  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Avon  Park  Air  Force  Range  in  central  Florida  has  extensive  areas  that  may  be 
potential  habitat  for  the  Florida  Scrub  Jay.  The  USAF,  in  partnership  with  the 
Archbold  Biological  Research  Station,  has  begun  using  computerized  infrared  aerial 
photographs  to  aid  in  identiHcation  of  current  and  potential  habitat.  The  purpose 
of  the  survey  is  to  identify  suitable  habitat  for  increasing  the  scrub  jay  population 
and  minimizing  the  impact  of  military  operations  on  the  species. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  was  invited  onto  Nellis  Air  Force  Range,  Nevada,  to 
inventory  the  plant  species.  They  found  high  populations  of  the  Merriam  Bearpaw 
Poppy.  Prior  to  that  time  this  Poppy  was  thought  to  be  rare  and  was  being 
considorod  for  listing  as  an  endangered  species.  The  Poppy  thrives  on  Nellis  Range 
because  it  is  protected  from  pressures  and  impacts  it  has  suffered  in  other  areas. 

INFORMATION  GAPS/PROBLEMS:  Much  of  the  information  available  on 
endangered  and  threatened  species  on  USAF  installations  has  been  gathered  in 
support  of  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  compliance  for  specific  projects.  As  a 
result,  inventories,  mitigation  measures,  and  management  activities  can  vary 
considerably  on  a  single  installation. 

PRODUCTS/RESULTS:  Environmental  compliance  documents  such  as 
environmental  impact  statements,  environmental  assessments  and  biological 
assessments  contain  detailed  information  about  the  endangered  and  threatened 
species  on  portions  of  some  installations.  This  information  is  usually  retained  at 
the  installation  affected  by  proposed  projects.  The  USAl^  also  provides  input  to 
annual  congressional  reporting  requirements  for  endangered  and  threatened 
species  on  Federal  lands. 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
U.S.  Forest  Service 
Ron  Escano 

MISSION/JURISDICTION:  Achieve  quality  land  management  under  the 
sustainable  multiple-use  concept  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  people.  The 
conservation  element  of  ESA  is  a  primary  part  of  the  agency’s  mission.  The 
protection  portions  (Sections  7  and  9)  of  ESA  are  superimposed  as  compliance 
elements  on  the  multiple-use  concept. 

INFORMATION  NEEDS:  Basic  information  on  populations  and  extinction 
processes.  The  national  TES  research  program  was  funded  at  $8.96  million  in  FY 
93.  Work  is  currently  conducted  on  75  species,  including  plants.  General  direction 
to  broaden  the  array  of  taxa  researched.  Readily  accessible  information  on 
distribution,  habitat  use,  and  responses  to  various  management  activities  is 
critical.  This  information  must  be  available  to  our  field  units  to  be  usable. 
Interagency  management  strategies,  standards,  and  guidelines  and  information 
sharing  systems  would  be  helpful. 

PROCESSES:  The  primary  avenue  for  gathering  new  data  is  through  the 
research  arm  of  our  agency.  Monitoring  may  be  done  with  our  own  biologists  or 
through  contracts  with  universities,  other  agencies,  etc.  General  information  is 
gathered  through  contacts  with  other  agencies,  publics,  literature  research  services, 
or  word-of  mouth  dissemination  of  information.  The  latter  is  the  most  common. 

ISSUES  OF  INTEREST:  Development  of  multi-agency  conservation  strategies, 
T&E  Species  integration  with  community  management  and  restoration  programs, 
multi-species  approaches,  and  habitat  capability/activity  response  modeling  to  help 
in  the  biological  assessment  process. 

CURRENT  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES:  T&E  Species  expenditures  totaled  almost 
$23  million,  including  about  $4.2  million  in  research  in  FY  92.  Our  primary 
emphasis  is  on  development  of  Habitat  Conservation  Assessments  for  seven 
multi-regional  species  (PACFISH,  bulltrout,  cutthroat  trout,  small  forest 
carnivores,  forest  owls,  goshawk,  and  marbled  murrelet).  These  are  efforts  to 
consolidate  existing  information  on  these  species  or  species  groups  to  form  the  basis 
for  development  of  conservation  strategies. 
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INFORMATION  GAPS/PROBLEMS:  Basic  distribution  and  habitat  use 
information  in  a  form  available  to  field  biologists  for  biological  assessments; 
especially  for  invertebrates.  Ecosystem  conservation  and  restoration  techniques  for 
multiple  species.  Inter-agency  development  of  conservation  strategies. 
Development  of  expert  models  to  aid  in  management  and  biological  assessments. 

PRODUCTS/RESDXiTS:  Tremendous  number  of  biological  assessments, 
literature  reviews,  etc.,  that  should  be  available  through  our  Regional  Offices. 
Forest  Service  research  products  available  through  the  Research  Stations. 
Published  literature  lists  available.  M£oor  planning  documents  and  EIS  (e.g.. 
Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Plan-Spotted  Owl  and  old-growth  associates)  good  place 
to  start.  Underground  literature  difficult  to  assimilate.  Annual  monitoring  reports 
published  as  part  of  the  Forest  Planning  process.  Some  linkage  to  Natural 
Heritage  Database  systems. 
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Soil  Conservation  Service 


Jeri  Berc 


MISSION/JURISDICTION:  The  mission  of  the  SCS  is  to  provide  leadership  and 
administer  programs  to  help  people  conserve,  improve  and  sustain  our  natural 
resources  and  environment.  It  is  SCS  policy  to  assist  in  the  conservation  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species  and  avoid  or  prevent  activities  detrimental  to 
such  species.  This  policy  applies  to  state  as  well  as  federally  listed  species. 

SCS  uses  informal  and  formal  consviltation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for 
agency  projects  that  may  affect  listed  species  or  their  critical  habitat.  When  the 
installation  of  conservation  practices  on  private  lands  may  affect  a  listed  species  or 
critical  habitat,,  SCS  will  advise  the  land  user  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and 
recommend  alternative  conservation  treatments  that  avoid  the  adverse  effects. 
Further  assistance  will  be  provided  only  if  one  of  the  alternatives  is  selected,  or  if 
formal  consultation  with  FWS  or  NMFS  is  initiated  at  the  request  of  the 
landowner. 

SCS  seeks  to  work  with  other  agencies,  organizations,  institutions,  and  individuals 


1.  Prepare  or  iraintain  state  threatened  and  endangered  species  lists 

2.  Determine  the  geographic  occurrence  of  listed  species,  the  nature  of  their 
habitat,  and  the  portion  that  is  critical 

3.  Discuss  measures  to  preserve  habitat 

4.  Provide  a  monitoring  prog'am  for  actions  or  conditions  that  could  further 
endanger  listed  species  in  order  to  enable  protective  action 

5.  Assist  recovery  teams  in  preparing  species  recovery  plans. 
INFORMATION  NEEDS:  SCS  has  specific  information  needs  in  the  following 


1.  T&E  species  locations  and  habitat  requirements 


2.  Potential  harmful  effects  of  soil  or  water  conservation  practices 
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3.  Technical  information  to  enable  SCS  to  help  landowners  comply  with  ESA 

4.  Ecosystem  based  approach  techniques  for  multiple  species  protection  and 
habitat  enliancement. 

CONCERNS:  Confidentiality  of  T&E  information  that  SCS  gains  in  the 
conservation  planning  process  on  private  lands. 

INFORMATION  GAPS/PROBLEMS:  These  include: 

1.  Need  to  develop  technical  land  management  alternatives 

2.  Anticipate  need  for  alternative  pest  management  systems  where  pesticides 
are  restricted  under  the  pesticide  program  of  the  Act 

3.  Need  FWS  agreement  on  alternatives 

4.  Need  to  resolve  effects  monitoring  issues  -  who  will  monitor 

6.  T&E  species  populations  after  application  of  alternative. 

PRODUCTS/OPPORTUNITIES:  SCS  field  personnel  work  with  private 
landowners  on  a  daily  basis.  Ecosystem  based  plans  that  address  T&E  species 
should  involve  SCS  in  plan  implementation  and  development.  Various  landuse 
incentives,  disincentives,  and  program  planning  capabilities  are  available  to  help 
accomplish  ESA  objectives. 

For  example,  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  (CRP)  has  been  viewed  as  an 
“Endangered  Species  Act  neutralization  program”  by  conservationists.  Benefits  to 
endangered  species  and  to  devunmg  populations  have  been  documented  by  the  FWS 
in  many  areas  of  CRP  enrollment.  Areas  of  significant  benefit  include  California, 
which  ranks  only  thirtieth  in  the  nation  in  CRP  acreage  (187,499  acres),  where 
CRP  is  providing  much  of  the  new  habitat  base  for  reintroduced  Tule  elk  and 
pronghorn.  The  endangered  San  Joaquin  kit  fox,  blunt-nosed  leopard  lizard,  and 
giant  kangaroo  rat  are  also  benefitting  from  CRP  grassland  habitat.  Ten  million 
acres  of  grasslands  restored  in  CRP  land  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Minnesota  are  responsible  for  stabilizing  and  increasing  formerly  declining 
populations  of  non-game  grassland  nesting  birds.  The  continuation  and  better 
targeting  of  CRP  could  restore  many  declining  populations  and  head  off  future 
listing.  In  addition,  the  Wetlands  Reserve  Program  selection  criteria  include  the 
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national  environmental  ranking  factor  which  gives  priority  to  restoring  endangered 
species  habitat. 

SCS  also  has  a  Plant  Materials  program  that  can  develop  recovery  technology  for 
plant  species  and  critical  habitat.  This  authority  has  not  yet  been  fully  utilized  by 
SCS  in  implementing  the  ESA,  though  it  has  been  identified  as  an  emerging  issue 
for  strategic  development.  We  are  looking  for  opportunities  with  land  managing 
entities  to  cooperate  on  the  development  of  technology  in  support  of  endangered 
species  recovery. 
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NATIONAL  MARINE  FISHERIES  SERVICE 

Robert  Ziobro 

MISSION/JURISDICTION:  The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  has 
6  Headquarter’s  OfilcHs  -  Enforcement,  Fisheries  Conservation  and  Management, 
International  Affairs,  Trade  and  Industry  Services,  Research  and  Environmental 
Information,  and  Protected  Resources  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland.  There  are  6 
Regional  Offices  and  6  Science  Centers  (Northeast,  Southeast,  Southwest,  North¬ 
west,  and  Alaska). 

The  Office  of  Protected  Resources  consists  of  the  Permits  Division,  Marine  Mammal 
Division,  Endangered  Species  Division,  and  the  Restoration  Center.  The  ESA  is 
mainly  administered  through  both  the  Marine  Mammal  Division  and  the  Endan¬ 
gered  Species  Division.  Major  activities  include  section  10  permitting,  section  7 
consultutions,  recovery  plan  development  and  implementation,  and  status  review 
coordination  for  the  30  species  presently  under  NMFS  jurisdiction.  In  addition, 
NMFS  has  proposed  the  Gulf  of  Maine  Harbor  Porpoise  and  Johnson’s  Sea  Grass 
for  listing  under  the  ESA,  Status  reviews  are  also  being  conducted  on  a  number  of 
anadromous  fish  species  along  the  west  coast. 

NMFS  shares  jurisdiction  with  the  FWS  for  implementation  of  the  ESA.  NMFS  is 
responsible  for  most  marine  mammals,  anadromous  fish,  and  sea  turtles  in  the 
marine  environment. 

One  of  the  initiatives  in  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration’s 
Strategic  Plan  is  the  Strategy  to  Recover  Protected  Species.  The  Strategy  includes; 

1.  Reducing  impact  of  human  activity  on  protected  species 

a.  Manage  marine  activities  that  result  in  interactions 

b.  Develop  environmentally  safe  technologj'  and  transfer  technology  to 
users 

2.  Assessing  protected  species  status 

a.  Conduct  traditional  status  assessment  research 

b.  Use  other  programs  to  assist  in  assessments 

c.  Use  assessments  to  resolve  conflic.,s  over  impacts  of  different  causes  of 

mortality 

d.  Focus  management  actions  on  important  causes  of  mortality 
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3.  Developing  and  implementing  Conservation  and  Recovery  Plans 

a.  Develop  recovery  plans  and  conservation  plans  for  all  endangered  , 

threatened,  or  depleted  species 

b.  Implement  all  new  recovery  plans  and  conservation  plans 

c.  Evaluate  success  and  revise  plans  as  needed 

d.  Take  actions  to  fully  achieve  recovery: 

(1)  Interact  Energetically  with  other  Federal  agencies 

(2)  Develop  International  agreements 

(3)  Work  cooperatively  with  states 

4.  Taking  a  proactive  approach  to  avoid  future  listings 

a.  Act  before  species  decline  necessitates  listing 

b.  Initiate  status  reviews  from  independent  list 

c.  Act  to  identify  causes  of  decline 

d.  Do  advanced,  broadly-based  planning  to  remedy  problems  and  execute 
plans 

INFORMATION  NEEDS;  Information  on  listed  species,  and  on  the  potential 
impact  of  human  activities  on  the  species.  Information  from  other  Federal  agencies 
on  their  operations  early  in  the  planning  stage  on  how  the  activity  may  impact 
listed  species. 

PROCESSES:  NMFS  acquires  information  concerning  its  species  through  re¬ 
search  conducted  by  the  Science  Centers,  other  Federal  agencies,  state  agencies 
and  private  research  organizations.  NMFS  is  in  the  process  of  conducting  status 
reviews,  long  term  surveys,  stock  determinations,  reproductive  studies,  distribu¬ 
tion,  migration  and  habitat  studies  on  species  under  its  jurisdiction.  Information  is 
also  acquired  through  section  7  conservation  recommendations  or  reasonable  and 
prudent  measures  in  an  Incidental  Take  Statement,  implementation  of  recovery 
plans. 

ISSUES  OF  INTEREST;  Major  areas  of  interest  include  the  following: 

1.  West  Coast  salmon  -  4  listed  species  of  Onchorhvnchus 

Habitat  -  modification  and  destruction,  e.g.  logging,  grazing,  mining, 
agriculture/water  withdrawal,  chemical  contamination,  dredging 

Harvest  -  Directed  fisheries,  bycatch,  and  incidental  take 
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Hydropower  -  Juvenile  passage:  Dams  -  turbine  mortality,  gas  bubble 
disease;  Reservoirs  -  predation,  increased  travel  time.  Adult  passage: 
Dams  -  delayed  passage,  fall  back,  Reservoirs  --  temperature 

Hatcheries  -  Overcrowding  of  habitat,  mining  of  wild  stocks,  genetic 
impacts,  stock  transfers,  smolt  quality 

2.  Sea  turtles 

Fisheries  interactions  (net  fisheries  and  longlines) 

Dredging  activities 

3.  Marine  mammals 

Fishery  interactions 
Vessel  interactions 
Subsistence 

Impacts  related  to  other  activities 
Ship  shock  testing 

Global  warming  detection  techniques 

CURRENT  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES:  These  include  status  assessments,  section  7 
consultations,  monitoring  activities,  implementation  of  recovery  plans. 

INFORMATION  GAPS/PROBLEMS:  More  information  is  needed  to  better  assess 
the  impacts  of  activities  on  listed  species.  These  needs  include  information  on  the 
ocean  phase  of  the  life  cycle  of  anadromous  fish  and  the  pelagic  needs  of  marine 
mammals  and  sea  turtles. 

PRODUCTS/RESULTS: 

Biological  opinions 
Conservation  regulations 

Sea  turtles  -  TEDS,  Area  closures 

Steller  sea  lion  -  Buffer  zones  around  rookeries  and  haulouts 
Hawaiian  monk  seal  -  Area  closures  around  Northwest  Hawaiian  Islands 
Status  reviews 
NOAA  Technical  Memoranda 
ESA  Biennial  Report 

Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  Annual  Report 
Northern  Fur  Seal  Conservation  Plan 
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Recovery  Plans  for: 

Hawaiian  Monk  Seal 
Humpback  Whale 
Northern  Right  Whale 
Steller  Sea  Lion 

Kemp’s  Ridley  Sea  Turtle  (U.S.  Atlantic/Caribbean/Gulf  of  Mexico) 
Leatherback  Sea  Turtle  (U.S.  Atlantic/Caribbean/Gulf  of  Mexico) 
Loggerhead  Sea  Turtle  (U.S.  Atlantic) 

Green  Sea  Turtle  (U.S.  Atlantic) 

Hawksbill  Sea  Turtle  (U.S.  Atlantic) 

Hawaiian  Sea  Turtles  -  Interim  Plan 
Snake  River  Salmon  -  Draft  Plan  Pending 
Gulf  Sturgeon  --  Draft  Plan 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Molly  Whitworth 

MISSION/ JURISDICTION:  EPA  regulates  environmental  pollution  and  is 
responsible  for  protection  of  the  health  of  humans  and  the  environment  under 
several  major  environmental  statues;  in  addition,  EPA  has  review  authority  under 
Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  all  Environmental  Impact  Statements  under 
NEPA.  The  megor  statutes  include  broad  protection  for  air,  water,  hazardous  waste 
disposal  and  treatment  and  pesticide  and  toxic  substances  registration. 

As  the  federal  agency  established  to  protect  the  total  environment,  EPA  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  managing  biological  diversity  and  ecosystems.  Part  of  that  role  is 
supporting  efforts  to  protect  and  recover  fedorully-listed  threatened  and  endan¬ 
gered  (T&E)  species.  Indeed,  in  a  seminal  report  on  environmental  risk  presented 
to  EPA,  the  Science  Advisory  Board  identilled  species  extinction  us  among  the  four 
highest  risks  to  our  ecological  systems. 

Uesources  prutootod  by  EPA  statutes  are  of  critical  importance  to  T&E  species.  For 
example,  oighty-fivo  percent  of  all  such  species  utilize  wetlands  and  aquatic 
habitats.  Moreover,  there  are  many  opportunities  for  EPA  to  assist  with  the 
protection  of  T&E  species.  A  preliminary  analysis  by  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  and  the  Wilderness  Society  indicates  that  fdly-two  percent  of  the  020  listed 
and  prepusod  species  they  examined  are  uifected  by,  among  other  threats,  pollut¬ 
ants  regulated  by  EPA  or  EPA-approved  environmental  programs, 

INFORMATION  NEEDS:  EPA,  like  all  other  action  agencies,  needs  to  access 
locations  and  distributions  of  protected  species,  and  candidate  species,  if  wo  are 
expected  to  be  full  partners  of  the  ESA.  Consistency  among  Service  field  offices 
would  help  greatly  in  anticipating  consultation  requirements  and  in  our  ability  to 
prevent  actions  which  may  ett'ect  T&E  species.  Shared  data  bases  and  species 
information  are  not  readily  available  and  must  be  laboriously  accessed  through  a 
number  of  Service  offices.  Delays  in  responses  are  extremely  difficult  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  EPA  regulatory  responsibilities  arc  dictated  by  statutory  or  court- 
ordered  deadlines,  which  often  conflict  with  ESA  deadlines;  this  situation  may 
encourage  the  use  of  formal  consultations  in  lieu  of  informal  ones,  even  if  they  are 
not  necessary. 

PROCESSE3:  In  October,  1993,  and  again  in  March,  1994,  Administrator 
Browner  issued  directives  to  the  Agency  to  develop  internal  procedures  and  policies 
for  implementing  our  responsibilities  under  the  ESA.  She  established  an  Endan- 
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Endangered  Species  Coordinating  Committee  (ESCC),  under  the  direction  of 
Deputy  Administrator  Robert  Suasman,  to  assist  the  Regions  and  Programs  at  EPA 
in  designing  implementation  plana  to  assure  consistent  compliance  with  all  aspects 
of  the  law. 

In  addition  to  these  implementation  plans,  EPA  will  be  pursuing  other  options 
including  ecosystem  approaches  and  counterpart  regulations  with  the  Services  as  a 
way  to  codify  statutory-specific  procedures  for  carrying  out  our  ESA 
responsibilities.  Implementation  Plans  should  be  completed  within  the  year. 

To  date,  EPA’a  Office  of  Pesticide  Programs  and  Office  of  Water  have  been  the  most 
active  in  Section  7  consultations  with  the  Services.  Both  of  these  Offices  have 
formal  Programs  or  agreements  with  the  Services  which  are  pending  final  approval. 
Other  EPA  Offices  are  also  expanding  their  efforts  to  consider  impacts  to  T&£ 
species  and  their  habitats,  including  The  Office  of  Emergency  and  Remedial 
Response  (Superfund)  which  includes  ESA  responsibilities  in  theii  operating 
policies. 

ISSUES  OF  INTEREST:  Several  fundamental  environmental  protection 
approaches  being  implemented  at  EPA  will  need  to  accommodate  ESA  concerns 
within  their  designs.  A  short  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  ecological  risk 
assessment  and  ecosystem  management  and  ESA  requirements  follows. 

Ecological  Risk  Aasessment  and  the  ESA 

EPA’s  approach  to  ecological  risk  assessment  focuses  primarily  on  populations 
and  communities  of  organisms  without  considering  effects  to  individual 
organisms  and  is  not  designed  to  support  EPA  management  actions  regarding 
T&E  species.  Widely  used  water  quality  criteria,  for  example,  are  formulated 
based  on  general  protection  assumptions  (e.g.  85%  of  all  aquatic  species  would 
be  protected  by  those  criteria),  and  are  not  formulated  to  specifically  protect 
all  species  or  individuals.  As  EPA  begins  to  increase  dramatically  its  response 
to  T&E  species  needs,  traditional  risk  assessment  approaches  will  need  to  be 
modified  to  assist  in  determining  risks  to  listed  species. 

Benefits  to  ESA  from  Ecosystem  Management 

Early  in  1994,  Administrator  Browner  established  an  Ecosystem  Management 
Council  at  the  Assistant  Administrator  level,  to  begin  a  program  for 
integrated,  cross-media  protection  of  ecological  resources.  There  are  two  major 
responsibilities  under  the  ESA  which  EPA’s  Ecosystem  Management  Initiative 
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can  facilitate:  1)  the  affirmative  action  responsibilities  under  Section  7(a)(1); 
and  2)  the  federal  consultation  requirements  of  Section  7(a)(2). 

Section  7(a)(1)  affirmative  action  obligations  are  EPA’s  beat  opportunity  to  use 
ecosystem  management  planning  to  further  the  goals  of  the  ESA.  Two  obvious 
opportunities  are  to:  (1)  build  in  protections  to  rare,  sensitive  and  candidate 
species  before  they  are  listed,  assisting  in  pre-listing  recovery  by 
incorporating  conservation  actions  into  ecosystem  plans;  and  (2)  incorporating 
measures  to  protect  and  recover  listed  species;  this  might  include  participation 
in  Habitat  Conservation  Plans  (HCP’s)  under  Section  10  of  the  ESA  or 
commitments  to  institute  actions  necessary  for  recovery  of  species.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that,  while  land  management  agencies  are  often 
limited  to  conservation  actions  on  their  lands,  EPA  mandates  require  the 
Agency  to  oversee  vast  numbers  of  activities  on  state  and  private  lands,  as  well 
as  federal. 

The  federal  consultation  requirement  of  the  ESA,  Section  7(a)(2),  may,  in  some 
cases,  lend  itself  to  broader,  ecosystem  approaches.  Although  “ecosystem” 
consultation  has  not  been  tried  before  with  the  Services,  a  recent  attempt  to 
consult  at  a  “programmatic”  level  is  being  considered  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Initiative  (GLI).  Presumably,  after  consulting  on  a  large  plan,  such  as  the 
GLl,  individual  consultations  at  the  species  level  would  be  facilitated.  The 
GLI  consultation  may  also  contain  provisions  for  candidate  species.  This  idea 
has  wide  support  at  EPA  for  both  efficiency  and  effectiveness  reasons,  and  the 
demonstration  ecosystem  management  plans  currently  being  implemented  at 
EPA  might  be  an  appropriate  testing  ground  for  this  approach. 

CURRENT  AGENCY  ACTIVITIES;  The  Office  of  Pesticides  Programs,  in 
conjunction  with  the  FWS  Environmental  Contaminants  experts,  are  charting  the 
course  in  making  toxicity-based  risk  assessments  relevant  to  ESA  assessments. 

New  efforts  in  modifying  water  quality  criteria  may  also  be  of  help  in  supporting 
EPA’s  responsibilities  to  protect  listed  species. 

Scientists  involved  in  the  Agency’s  research  and  risk  assessment  process  can  assist 
by  developing  appropriate  extrapolation  methodologies  for  inter-species  toxicity 
determinations,  determining  appropriate  uses  for  safety  factors,  etc.  Although  the 
biological  determination  of  “harm"  and  “jeopardy”  will  most  often  be  the  province  of 
the  Services,  EPA  will  be  better  placed  to  take  the  necessary  protective  measures 
for  listed  species  and  candidate  species  if  we  advance  our  knowledge  and 
capabilities  in  these  areas. 
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INFORMATION  GAPS/PROBLEMS:  As  EPA  assumes  a  more  active 
partnership  in  species  protection  and  management,  numerous  unresolved  issues 
will  need  attention,  including:  (1)  data  needs  and  interpretive  guidelines;  (2) 
differences  between  EPA  and  the  Services  in  scientific  methodologies  and  data 
requirements;  (3)  conflicts  between  EPA  regulatory  deadlines  and  ESA  timeframes, 
and  (4)  potential  for  achieving  efficiencies  and  more  meaningful  consultations  on 
larger  geographic  scales,  including  watersheds  or  multiple  species  communities  and 
ecosystems. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Jerry  Elwood 

MISSION/JURISDICTION:  The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  is 
to  provide  the  scientific  foundation,  technology,  policy,  and  institutional  leadership 
necessary  to  achieve  efficiency  in  energy  use,  diversity  in  energy  sources,  a  more 
productive  and  competitive  economy,  improved  environmental  quality,  and  a  secure 
national  defense.  DOE’s  interests  and  activities  related  to  endangered  species  are 
primarily  centered  around  its  stewardship  responsibilities  for  the  nearly  two  and 
one  half  million  acres  of  DOE  land  and  the  associated  resources  in  33  states  and 
the  required  actions  of  the  research,  testing,  and  production  facilities  on  these 
lands  to  fully  comply  with  the  Endangered  Speoies  Act  and  other  related  Acts. 

INFORMATION  NEEDS:  The  DOE  information  needs  with  respect  to 
endangered  and  threatened  species  include  information  on  listed  species  and  the 
potential  effects  of  natural  processes  and  human  activities  on  the  listed  s))ecies. 

The  Department  facilities  generally  include  landscupo  patches  within  larger  ureas 
of  specific  ecosystems.  Accordingly,  onduugured  species  are  seldom  limited  to  thu 
geographic  urea  for  which  the  Uepurtmont  has  responsibility.  As  a  consequence, 
the  responsibility  for,  and  interest  in,  endangered  species  that  occur  on  DOE  lands 
tends  to  be  fragmented  among  different  government  agencies  and  public  and 
private  interests,  including  dilforent  Federal  and  statu  agencies,  local  governments, 
and  private  property  owners  and  resource  users.  The  Department  needs  related  to 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  center  around  the  development  and  implementation  of 
broad  regional  plans  for  actions  to  protect  and  sustain  the  habitats  of  endangered 
species,  integrated  with  the  missions  of  all  organizations  included  in  the  region. 

PROCESSES:  The  Uepurtmont  of  Energy  has  no  regulatory  responsibilities  for 
endangered  and  threatened  species.  Most  of  DOE’s  relevant  research  and 
management  activities  are  focused  on  the  acquisition  of  information  essential  to 
compliance  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The  Department  obtains  moat  of  the 
data  needed  to  manage  and  assess  the  status  of  endangered  species  from  its  own 
research,  inventories,  and  surveys;  although  additional  information  is  actively 
pursued  through  cooperative  agieements  with  governmental  and  private 
organizations  such  as  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  State 
wildlife  management  organizations,  and  the  Nature  Conservancy,  'The  intent  is  to 
establish  the  useful  collaborations  and  access  the  most  complete  information 
available.  The  Department  generally  uses  contractors  to  obtain  information  needed 
to  manage  and  protect  the  natural  resources  on  DOE  lands. 
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Responsibility  for  management  of  some  resources  on  these  lands  (e.g.,  forest, 
wildlife)  is  sometimes  held  by  other  agencies  (U.S.  Forest  Service  at  the  Savannah 
River  Site)  or  closely  linked  with  resource  management  activities  of  the  State  (State 
of  Tennessee  Wildlife  Management  Unit  for  the  DOE  Reservation  located  near  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee).  The  Department  is  actively  developing  ecosystem-based 
management  plans  for  all  of  its  lands  and  facilities.  These  activities  require  close 
coordination  with  local  and  regional  organizations,  and  other  agencies 
(stakeholders)  having  habitat  and  endangered  species  interests  and 
responsibilities. 

ISSUES  OF  INTEREST:  Issues  of  primary  interest  to  DOE  are  those  concerned 
with  the  environmental  effect  of  activities  associated  with  the  Department’s  energy- 
and  defense-related  missions.  Because  energy-related  activities  have  the  potential 
to  influence  the  environment  over  a  broad  range  of  spatial  scales,  ranging  from 
local  to  global,  the  Department’s  interests  in  endangered  species  extend  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Department’s  lands  and  facilities.  The  Department’s  interests  in 
sustaining  endangered  species  fall  into  three  general  categories;  (1)  the  effects  of 
patch  dynamics  and  the  influence  of  metapopulation  dynamics  in  sustaining 
endangered  species,  (2)  the  effects  of  environmental  (atmospheric,  terrestrial, 
aquatic)  disturbances  and  contaminants  on  the  sustainability  of  endangered 
species,  and  (3)  the  management  of  ecosystems  as  the  focal  support  system  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  sustainability  of  threatened  and  endangered  species. 

CURRENT  AGENCY  ACTIVI'ITES:  DOE  is  currently  involved  in  both  research 
on  and  management  of  threatened  and  endangered  species  on  DOE  lands.  A 
comparable  level  of  effort  is  devoted  to  work  on  species  currently  considered  as 
“candidates”  for  listing.  Examples  of  some  species  important  to  the  Department’s 
compliance  obligations  are  the:  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker,  Wood  Stork,  Bald 
Eagle,  American  Peregrine  Falcon,  San  Joaquin  Kit  Fox,  Desert  Tortoise,  Blunt- 
nosed  Leopard  Lizard,  Colorado  Squawfish,  and  several  other  animal  and  plant 
species.  The  Department  is  also  actively  involved  in  research  on  the  restoration  of 
Tall  Grass  Prairie,  Black  Land  Prairie,  Shrub-steppe  (Palouse  Prairie),  and 
Southern  Desert  Shrub  habitats.  An  initiative  to  establish  ecosystem-based 
management  at  all  of  its  facilities  is  central  to  the  overall  Department  effort  to 
sustain  endangered  species  and  habitats.  When  fully  implemented,  this 
management  plan  will  include;  (1)  coordination  with  all  relevant  local 
governments,  citizen  interest  groups,  and  agencies;  (2)  assistance  in  developing  a 
regional  ecosystem  management  plan  that  will  include  DOE’s  ecosystem-based 
management  plan;  and  (3)  a  research  and  management  focus  that  addresses 
specific  DOE  environmental  problems,  such  as  contamination  and  energy-related 
disturbances. 
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INFORMATION  GAPS/PROBLEMS:  DOE  is  confronted  with  both  technical  and 
procedural  problems  in  complying  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The  technical 
issues  center  around  the  criteria  for  listing  and  de-listing  species  as  threatened 
and/or  endangered  species  on  DOE  lands,  i.e.,  criteria  used  to  confirm  recovery  and 
delist  species,  and  criteria  used  to  list  a  species.  Population  size  and  distribution 
are  not  adequate  in  themselves,  and  reliance  on  model  output  is  often  not 
biologically  meaningful.  Population  dynamics  (changes  in  reproductive  success,  life 
tables,  genetic  variation,  etc.)  should  become  a  part  of  the  criteria.  Also,  technical 
information  within  other  agencies,  but  not  yet  reported,  is  problematic  when  it  is 
not  generally  available  and  yet  it  is  used  in  decision  making  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Networking  information  across  a,,  agencies  is  essential  to 
successful  implementation  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Objective  procedures 
are  needed,  including:  (1)  objective  use  of  data  to  validate  species  listings,  and  (2) 
the  terms  and  conditions  used  to  assess  “reasonable  alternatives”  planned  to  reduce 
risks  to  endangered  species. 

PRODUCTS/RESULTS:  Scientific  periodicals;  technical  books;  NEPA  compliance 
documents;  reports  in  the  “grey”  literature;  GIS  analyses;  and  technical  reports  at 
various  Department,  national,  and  international  meetings. 
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3  Findings  and  Recommendations 


A  brainstorming  session  was  conducted  during  day  two  of  the  symposium  to 
generate  a  set  of  findings  and  recommendations.  Participants  were  divided  into 
two  subgroups.  Each  was  asked  to  address  a  series  of  questions  in  response  to  the 
first  day's  presentations.  The  questions  were* 

1.  Based  on  the  presentations  of  the  previous  day  and  the  agency  handouts, 
what  are  the  agency  information  needs/gaps?  A  summary  of  the  information 
needs/gaps  identified  on  Tuesday  was  provided  on  Thursday  morning,  but  each 
subgroup  listed  any  additional  items  that  were  identified  by  participants  in 
the  subgroup. 

2.  What  processes/opportunities  are  available  for  exchanging  information 
between  agencies  and  for  encouraging  interagency  cooperation?  (Examples 
include  memorandums  of  understanding  [MOUs],  infonnal  meeting 
communication,  recovery  teams  and  plans,  public  comments,  data  bases, 
publication  of  research  findings). 

3.  What  are  the  restrictions/bottlenecks  which  currently  prevent  our  agencies 
from  exchanging  information  or  cooperating?  (Examples  include  classification 
of  some  information;  complications  imposed  by  the  dispersed  nature  of  the 
information  of  interest;  lack  of  knowledge  about  who  to  contact  in  another 
agency). 

4.  Starting  with  the  list  developed  in  Question  #1  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  lists  developed  in  Questions  #2  and  #  3,  what  are  the 
common  needs/gaps  that  can  be  realistically  met  through  sharing  of 
information  or  interagency  cooperation  (e.g.,  lack  of  standardized  inventory 
and  monitoring  methods;  recovery  plan  information  held  by  USFWS  that 
might  be  of  interest  to  agency  X;  need  for  research  on  ecosystem  level 
management  of  endangered  species;  need  for  data  from  agencies  A  and  B  for 
the  compilation  of  a  data  base)? 

Draft  recommendations  were  developed  for  consideration  by  all  symposium 
participants.  These  were  to  address  the  common  information  needs/gaps  identified 
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in  Question  #4.  For  example,  using  the  examples  in  4,  hold  an  interagency 
technical  workshop  to  develop  standardized  inventory  and  monitoring  methods; 
USFWS  should  provide  a  list  of  Regional  office  contacts  that  an  interested  agency 
could  contact  if  they  want  information  on  Recovery  plans;  NBS  and  agencies  W  and 
Z  should  develop  a  joint  research  project  on  the  ecosystem  management  of 
endangered  species;  agencies  A,  B,  and  C  should  develop  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  to  share  data  for  the  compilation  of  a  data  base. 

Through  a  facilitated  meeting  process,  the  subgroups  developed  and  presented 
recommendations  to  the  entire  group.  Following  a  facilitated  discussion,  the 
participants  approved  the  set  of  findings  and  recommendations  presented  below. 

Findings 

Interagency  coordination  and  communication  should  be  addressed  at  the  national, 
regional,  and  local  levels  to  deal  with  TES  issues.  Specific  attention  should  focus 
on: 

•  data  collection  methodologies 

•  database  management  and  access 

•  monitoring 

•  data  analysis 

•  jointly  conducted  and  coordinated  research 

•  policy  guidelines 

•  appropriate  fora  to  facilitate  coordination/communication  efforts 

•  ecosystem  management. 

Recommendations 

The  following  18  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  symposium  participants 
as  ways  to  address  the  above  findings.  The  order  in  which  the  recommendations 
are  presented  does  not  reflect  priorities. 

Interagency  Organizational  Recommendations 

•  Establish  a  national-level  agency  coordination  task  force  to  identify  specific 
TES-related  issues  of  mutual  interest,  and  to  facilitate  establishment  of 
interagency  working  groups,  coordination  meetings  and  workshops. 
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•  Establish  interagency  working  groups  to  address  inventory,  monitoring, 
management,  and  research  tasks  related  to  TfiS  issues  at  national,  regional, 
and/or  local  levels. 

•  Conduct  national  and  regional  workshops  on  TES  issues  of  interagency 
interest  such  as  ecosystems  management  and  multispecies  applications. 

•  Explore  the  feasibility  of  using  existing  interagency  coordination  capabilities 
within  the  White  House. 

•  For  example,  (1)  promote  the  need  for  “species”  biological  research 
through  the  National  Science  and  Technology  Council  (NSTC)/ 

Committee  on  the  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  (CENR)  and 
(2)  more  fully  realize  CEQ/EPA  responsibilities  for  environmental 
enhancement. 

Interagency  Information  Exchange  Recommendations 

•  Establish  a  national  clearinghouse  for  biological  information,  including  TES 
data. 

•  To  facilitate  communication,  publish  a  directory  of  agency  TES  personnel  that 
documents  individual  expertise,  responsibilities,  and  interest  areas. 

•  Develop  a  directory  for  gray  literature  pertinent  to  TES  conservation,  such  as 
biological  opinions,  internal  reports,  non-refereed  publications,  and  contractor 
reports.  Several  models  already  exist,  including  the  World  Conservation 
Monitoring  Centre  and  the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation. 

•  Agencies  providing  training  to  their  staffs/managers  on  TES  issues  should 
encourage  participation  by  staff  and  key  managers  from  other  agencies. 

•  Establish  interagency  public  education  and  outreach  programs  for  TES. 

•  Develop  an  interagency  “lessons  learned”  procedure  to  facilitate  interagency 
sharing  of  successes  and  failures  regarding  TES  conservation  initiatives. 

•  This  includes  successes  and  failures  in  interagency  coordination  as 
well  as  lessons  learned  regarding  specific  TES  research  and 
management  activities. 
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Interagency  Cooperatlon/Coordinailon  Recommendations 

•  Establish  an  interagency  “small  problems  program”  to  allow  an  agency  to  take 
advantage  of  expertise  available  in  another  agency  in  dealing  with  a  specific 
TES  issue. 

•  As  an  example,  agencies  with  appropriate  expertise  might  agree  to 
detail  staff  on  a  limited  basis  (from  a  few  hours  to  a  week)  in 
response  to  a  request  from  a  partner  agency. 

•  Encourage  agencies  to  identify  internal  planning  processes  that  could  benefit 
from  and  are  appropriate  for  interagency  input  and  cooperation. 

•  Establish  partnerships,  such  as  challenge  cost  share  programs,  to  leverage 
agency  resources.  Partnerships  may  apply  to  a  broad  range  of  inventory, 
monitoring,  management  and  research  endeavors. 

•  Establish  an  interagency  process  to  address  private  land/mixed  ownership 
issues  related  to  TES. 


•  Develop  a  means  to  establish  regional,  interagency  priorities  for  listing 
prevention  programs  (candidate  conservation). 

•  Request  that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS)  recommend  standards 
for  database  management  systems  that  allow  for  easy,  controlled  access  to 
TES  information. 


•  Request  that  the  NAS  evaluate  current  interagency  efforts  to  develop  a 
standardized  ecosystem  classification  scheme  and  make  appropriate 
recommendations. 


facilitate  interagency  discussions  regarding  the  controversial  issue  of 
confidentiality  as  it  relates  to  the  specific  locations  of  TES. 
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Appendix  A:  Participants 


Department  of  Defense 

Peter  Boice 

Office,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Environmental  Security),  Consei-vation 
and  Installations  LODUSD(ES)CI] 

400  Army-Navy  Drive,  Suite  206 

Arlington,  VA  22202-2884 

Phone;  (703)  604-6707;  FAX:  (703)604-5934 

Jacquelyn  Howard 

Office,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Environmental  Security),  Conservation 
and  Installations  10DUSD(ES)CI1 
400  Army-Navy  Drive,  Suite  206 
Ai-iington,  VA  22202-2884 
Phone;  (703)  604-6735;  FAX;  (703)604-6934 

Deuflrtnuiiit  of  the  Air  Force 

LTCOL  Thomas  Lillie  (absent) 

Hcadquaiters,  U.S.  Air  Force  (CEVP) 

1260  Air  Force  Pentagon,  Boom  5B269 

Washington,  D.C.  20330-1260 

Phone;  (703)  696-8940;  FAX:  (703)696-8943 

Department  of  the  Army 

BG  Gerald  Brown 

Department  of  the  Army 

Director,  Environmental  Programs  (DAllVl-ED) 

600  Army  Pentagon 

Washington,  D.C,  20310-0600 

Phone:  (703)693-3236 

Don  Bandel 

Department  of  the  Army 

Directorate  of  Environmental  Progi'ains 

Associate  Director,  Conservation  (DAIM-ED-N) 

600  Army  Pentagon 

Washington,  D.C.  20310-0600 

Phone:  (703)  696-8813;  FAX:  (703)696-8821 


Phillip  C.  Pierce 
Department  of  the  Army 
Directorate  of  Environmental  Programs 
Conservation  Division  (DAIM-ED-N) 

600  Aimy  Pentagon 

Waehington,  D.C.  20310-0600 

Phone:  (703)  696-8813;  FAX:  (703)696-8821 

*  Thomas  Hart 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Directorate  of  Research  and  Development 
(CERD-M) 

20  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20314-1000 
Phono:  (202)  2724849;  FAX:  (202)272-0907 

*  David  Tazik 

Natural  Resources  Division 
U.S.  Army  Construction  Engineering 
RcBoa,xh  Laboratory  (CECER-ENR) 

P.O.  Box  9006 

Champaign,  IL  61826-9006 

Phone:  (217)  373-4420;  FAX:  (217)  373-4520 

Robert  Riggins 

Army  Environmental  Policy  Center 

P.O.  Box  6669 

Champaign,  IL  61826-6669 

Phone:  (217)  373-3320;  FAX:  (217)  373-3360 

Michael  R.  Waring 
Department  of  the  Army 
Directorate  of  Environmental  Programs 
Pollution  Prevention  (DAIM-ED-PO) 

600  Army  Pentagon 

Washington,  D.C.  20310-0600 

Phone;  (703)  696-8813;  FAX;  (703)696-8821 


These  Individuals  participated  In  the  28  April  1994 
session  designed  to  review  symposium  findings  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  further  actions. 
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Corns  of  Engineers  (Civil  Works) 

John  Bushman  (absent) 

U.S.  Army  Coips  of  Engineers 

Office  of  Environmental  Policy  (CECPW-PO) 

20  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW 

Washington  D.C.  20314-1000 

Phone:  (202)  272-0132;  B’AX:  (202)  272-0140 

Bill  Klesch 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Chief,  Office  of  Environmental  Policy  (CECW-PO) 

20  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW 

Washington,  D.C.  20314-1000 

Phone:  (202)  272-0120;  FAX:  (202)272-0472 

*  Chester  0.  Martin 
Environmental  Laboratory 

US  Army  Waterways  Experiment  Station 
(CEWES-EN-S) 

3909  Halls  Ferry  Koad 

Vicksburg,  MS  39180-6199 

Phone:  (601)  634-3968;  FAX:  (601)634-3726 

Department  of  the  Naw 

Thomas  Egeland 

Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
Department  of  the  Navy 
200  Stovall  Street  (Code  143) 

Alexandria,  VA  22332-2300 
Phone:  (703)  325-0427  or  8526 
FAX:  (703)  326-2839  or  2261 

Martha  Balis-Larsen 

Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 

Department  of  the  Navy 

200  Stovall  Street  (Code  143) 

Alexandria,  VA  22332-2300 
Phone:  (703)  326-0427  or  8626 
FAX:  (703)  325-2839  or  2261 

*  Merrily  Severance 

Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
Department  of  the  Navy 
200  Stovall  Street  (Code  143) 

Alexandria,  VA  22332-2300 
Phone:  (703)  325-0427  or  8626 
FAX;  (703)  326-2839  or  2261 

I 

I 
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Marine  Corps 

Mario  Acock 

HQ,  Marine  Corps,  LFL 

2  Navy  Annex 

Washington,  D.C.  20380 

Phone;  (703)  696-0865;  FAX:  (703)696-1020 

♦  LTC  Lyn  Creswell 
HQ,  Marine  Corps,  LFL 
2  Navy  Annex 
Washington,  D.C.  20380 

Phone;  (703)  696-0866;  FAX:  (703)696-1020 

Army  National  GuaLd 
CPT  Tracy  Norris 

Environmental  Programs  Directorate 

ATl'N:  NGB-ARE 

ms.  George  Mason  Drive 

Arlington.  VA  22204-1382 

Phone:  (703)  607-7986;  FAX:  (703)607-7993 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Ken  Smith,  Deputy  Director 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sei-vice 
18th  and  C  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 
Phone;  (202)208-4646 

Jamie  Clark,  Chief 

Division  of  Endangered  Species 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

1849  C  Street,  NW  (MS  452  AKLSQ) 

Washington,  D.C.  20240 

Phone;  (703)  358-2171;  FAX;  (703)368-1735 

*  Kobert  Ruesink 

Division  of  Endangered  Species 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

1849  C  Street,  NW  (MS  452  AKLSQ) 

Washington,  D.C.  20240 

Phone:  (703)  358-2171;  FAX:  (703)358-1736 
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*  Catrina  Martin 

Division  of  Endangered  Species 

U.S.  Fi?h  and  Wildlife  Service 

1849  C  Street,  NW  (MS  462  ARLSQ) 

Washington,  D.C.  20240 

Phone:  (703)  368-2106;  B’AX:  (703)368-1735 

Kata  Bartoloni 

Division  of  Endangered  Species 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

1849  C  Street,  NW  (MS  452  ARLSQ) 

Washington,  D.C.  20240 

Phone:  (703)  358-2171;  FAX:  (703)368-1735 

National  Biological  Survey 

Eugene  Hester,  Deputy  Director 
National  Biological  Survey 
Mail  Stop  3070-MIB 
1849  C  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 
Phone:  (202)482-2348 

Daniel  James 

National  Biological  Survey 

Information  and  Technology  Services 

Mail  Stop  3070-MIB 

1849  C  Street,  NW 

Washington,  D.C.  20240 

Phone:  (202)482-3993 

*  Janet  Ruth 

National  Biological  Survey 

Division  of  Research 

4401  N.  Fairfax  Drive  (MS  726  ARLSQ) 

Arlington,  VA  20240 

Phone:  (703)  368-1710;  FAX:  (703)358-2228 

*  Albert  Sherk 
National  Biological  Survey 
Division  of  Research 

4401  N.  Fairfax  Drive  (MS  725  ARLSQ) 

Washington,  D.C.  20240 

Phone:  (703)  358-1710;  FAX:  (703)368-2228 


Marcia  Wilson 
National  Biological  Survey 
Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center 
Laurel,  MD  20708 
Phone:  (301)497-6677 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Ken  Berg 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Wildlife-Fisheries  Division  (WO-240) 

1849  C  St.,  NW  (LRS  204) 

Washington,  D.C. 

Phone:  (202)  462-7764;  FAX:  (202)452-7701 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Keith  Eggleston 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
P.O.  Box  26007  (D-6724) 

Denver,  CO  80225 

Phone:  (303)  236-8383;  PAX:  (303)  236-0199 

Fred  Nibling 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Denver,  CO  80227 
Phone;  (303)231-6178 

Bill  Rinne 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 
1849  C  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 
Phone:  (202)208-6269 

National  Park  Service 

*  Peggy  Olwell 

National  Park  Service 

Division  of  Wildlife/^fegetation 

Endangered  Species  Program 

800  W.  Capitol  Street,  NW 

Washington,  D.C.  20001 

Phone:  (202)  343-8126;  FAX:  (202)343-8137 
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Kenneth  J.  Lanfuar 
U.S,  Geological  Survey 
407  National  Center 
Roston,  VA  22079 

Phone:  (703)  648-6862;  FAX;  (703)648-6693 


*  Ron  Escario 

Wildlife,  Fish  and  Iture  Plants 
USDA  Forest  Service 
P.O.  Box  96090 

Washington,  D,C.  20090-6090 

Phono;  (202)  206-1220  FAX;  (202)206-1699 


Gary  Rankcl 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Office  of  Trust  Responsibilities  (MIB-4569) 

1849  C  Street,  NW 

Washington,  D.C.  20240 

Phono:  (202)  208-4088;  FAX:  (202)  208-6493 


*  Klioi-yn  Klubnikin 

Forest  Environment  Research 

USDA  Forest  Service 

14th  and  Independence,  SW 

P.O.  Box  96090 

Washington,  D.C.  20090-6090 

Phono:  (202)  206-1602;  FAX;  (202)  206-1630 


Colleen  Benner 

Environmental  Policy  and  Programs  Division 

Minerals  Management  Service 

381  Eldcu  Street 

Herndon,  VA  22070-4817 

Phone:  (703)  787-1710;  FAX:  (703)787-1186 


Chris  Topic 

Wildlife,  Fish  and  Rare  Plants 

USDA  Forest  Service 

P.O.  Box  96090 

Washington,  D.C.  20090-6090 

Phone;  (202)  206-0860;  FAX;  (202)206-1699 

Department  of  Energy 


*  Jackson  Lewis 

Environmental  Policy  and  Programs  Division 

Minerals  Management  Service 

381  Elden  Street 

Herndon,  VA  22070-4817 

Phone;  (703)  78V-1742;  FAX:  (703)787-1186 

Depai'tment  of  the  Agriculture 


Dr.  Jerry  Elwood 

Environmental  Sciences  Division,  ER-74 

Office  of  Health  and  Environmental  Research 

Office  of  Energy  Research 

U.S.  Department  of  Energy 

Washington,  D.C.  20685 

Phone:  (301)  903-4583;  FAX:  (301)903-8519 

National  Marine  Fisheries 


*  Dr.  Jeri  Berc 
Ecological  Services  Division 
Soil  Conservation  Division 
P.O.  Box  2890 

Washington,  D.C.  20013-2890 

Phone:  (202)  720-8578;  FAX:  (202)  720-l!n4 


*  Robert  Ziobro 

Office  of  Protected  Resources,  F/PR 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 

1336  East-West  Highway 

Silver  Spring,  MD  20910-3226 

Phone;  (301)  713-2322;  FAX:  (301)713-0376 
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Miko  Payne 

Office  of  Protected  Resources,  F/PR 

National  Marino  Fisheries  Service 

1336  East-West  Highway 

Silver  Spring,  MD  20910-3226 

Phone;  (301)  713-2322;  FAX;  (301)713-0376 

Environmental  Protection  A{{ency 

Molly  Whitworth 

Office  of  Policy  Planning  and  Environment 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
401  M  Street,  SW  (Code  2262) 

Washington,  D.C,  20460 

Phone;  (202)  260-7661;  FAX;  (202)260-2300 


*  Jim  Serfis 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
401  M  Street,  SW  (Code  2262) 
Washington,  D.C.  20460 
Phone:  (202)260-7072 

Department  of  Transportation 

CMD  Richard  Rooth 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 
COMDT  (G-NIO) 

Washington,  D.C. 

Phono:  (202)267-1456 


ENR  Team  Distribution  List 


Chief  of  Engineers 

ATTN;  CEHEC-IM-LH  (2) 

ATTN:  CEHEC-IM-LP  (2) 

ATTN:  CERD-L 

CECPW  22060 

ATTN:  CECPW-FN 

US  Air  Force  Command 

ATTN:  Envr/Natural  Res  Ofc 
Andrews  AFB  20031 
Wright-Patterson  AFB  45433 
Randolph  AFB  78150 
Maxwell  AFB  36112 
Elmendorf  AFB  99506 
Scott  AFB  62225 
HickamAFB  96853 
Peterson  AFB  80914 
OffuttAFB  68113 
LangelyAFB  23665 
Bolling  AFB  20332 


AMC  -  Dir.,  Inst.,  &  Svcs. 

ATTN:  Envr  Office  (18) 

FORSCOM  (20) 

ATTN:  Envr  Office 

TRADOC  (16) 

ATTN:  Envr  Office 

NAVFAC  (7) 

ATTN:  Envr/Natural  Res  Ofc 

Fort  Belvoir,  VA 

ATTN:  CECC-R  22060 

US  Army  Environmental  Center 
ATTN:  SFIM-AEC-ECA 

Defense  Technical  Info.  Center  22304 
ATTN:  DTIC-FAB  (2) 


ACSIM 

ATTN:  DAIM-ED-N  20310 
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HQ  USAEUR  &  7th  Army 

ATTN:  AEAEN-FE-E  09014 


V  Corps  09079 

ATTN:  AETV-EHF-R 


HQ  II  CORPS 

ATTN:  AFZF-DE-EMO  76544 

Information  Systems  Command 
ATTN:  ASH-CPW-B 

USAMC  Instal  &  Srvc  Activity 
ATTN:  AMXEN-U  61299 

HEADQUARTERS,  AF  CIVIL 
ENGINEER  SUPPORT  AGENCY 
ATTN:  Envr/Natural  Res  Ctr  32403 


HQ,  US  Army  -  Pacific  (USARPAC) 
DCSENGR  -  ATTN:  APEN-IV 
Fort  Shatter,  HI  96858 
Fort  Richardson,  AK  99505 
Fort  Wainright,  AK  99703 
Fort  Greely,  AK  98733 
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